


God Give Us Men! 


We are passing through a period that is sorely trying the souls 
of men. 


Arrayed against the cause of justice to the Negro are all the forces 
of race hatred and prejudice. Neither terrorism, falschood nor drastic 
methods of repressicn can crush the hopes and aspirations of twelve 
millions nor check the rising tide of Negro manhood, ‘f in the hearts of 
the great body of colored peop'e is the determination to end for all 
time the era of lynching, of disfranchisement, of the closed door of 
opportunity. This is true even though timid and craven souls may 
declare there is no reason for unrest. 


But that determination is of lttle avail if we do not have organ- 
ization—strong, resourceful and unafraid. 


Our appeal to you is to join today the organization that is battling 
in every legitimate and legal manner to wipe out race-discrimination. 


The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 


— a  ——! some 
Date. 


| The CRISIS is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars and 
cents or more. 

| Joel E. Spingarn, Acting Treasurer, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| SIR: 

I enclose $.... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
| Association for the Advancement of Colored People, stipulating that one dollar and fifty 
L. 


*cents of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is fc Yr one vear’s 
Scription to THE CRISIS. 
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National Officers Executive Officers 


MOORFIELD STOREY, President Chairman of the Board 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON 
- conn See Secretary 
IMKE fajor J. E. INGARN, Acting Treas. 
REV ye HOLMES DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS, Director of 
. Publications and Research 
BISHOP JOHN HURST JAMES W. JOHNSON, Field Sec’y 
CAPT. ARTHUR B. SPINGARN WALTER F. WHITE. Assistant Sec’y 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
° 


far accomplished, 


r its graduates are already filling many responsible positions 


thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 


citizenship, 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 

The Commercial De ent 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 
President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 


Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term began 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00, For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pi Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 





A. & T. COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The NEGRO AGRICULTURAL and TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE offers to the Negro youth 
of the state opportunities that none can 
afford to neglect. 


1, The English Department offers practical 
courses in Literary Training. 

2. Mechanical graduates and undergradu- 
ates take high rank in Mechanical pursuits 
euch as Carpentry, Bricklaying, Plastering, 
Blacksmithing, Auto-Mechanics and Broom- 
— etc. 

3. he Agricultural Department gives stu- 
dents carefully arranged work both in theo- 
retical and practical branches of agriculture, 
as Dairying, Greenhouse Work, Poultry, Bee 
Culture, Field Crops, etc. 

4. The Teacher Training Department pre- 
pares young men to meet the demands for 
trained industrial teachers. Graduates will 
find a useful and remunerative field. 

6. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
under direct eoCry of U. S. Officers gives 
Physical and ilitary Training. Free uni- 
forms in four years (4) worth about $160.00, 
and those who successfully and satisfactorily 
complete the first two years work cash fees 
allowed amounting to over $100.00 wo 
Graduates from this division will be eligible 
for a commission from the President of the 
United States for position as Second Lieu- 
tenants in the U. S. Army. 

6. Night School for those who cannot at- 
tend the Day Classes. 

Fall Term began September Ist, 1919. 
Lodging capacity limited to 150 students. 
Those preferring to room on campus should 
arrange Lodging Reservations at once. 

For further information, address 


J. B. DUDLEY, President 





Mention THe Cnrisis. 
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Atlanta University | MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include h School, Normal 
School and Goings, with Manual training and do- 
mestic —— 7 ong the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Fifty 
years of successful work have been completed. 
Students eome from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally suecessful. 


For further information address 
President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA. 




















Lincoln University Trains Leaders 


Among its graduates in Chicago— 

DR. GEORGE CLEVELAND HALL. of the 
Provident Hospital, is called the foremost 
citizen of his race. 

COL. FRANKLIN A. DENISON, now As- 
sistant State Attorney General, led his regi- 
ment at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne, 

REV. MOSES H. JACKSON, D.D., holds 
the record for continuous pastoral service 
in the city. 


For catalog and information address 
President John B. Rendall, D.D. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Chester County, Pa. 


* CLARK UNIVERSITY '° 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Beautiful campus overlooking the city. Comfortable 
buildings with modern conveniences; talented faculty; 
vigorous, religious atmosphere; excellent library and 
laboratories; co-educational; athletics. Admission 
only by application. 
Courses of Study: 
Domestic Science, Public Speaking, Masic; 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Academy or High School, four years with diploma 
Pre-Medical, two years above academy. 
Normal, two years above academy with diploma. 
College, four years with AB degree. 
Fiftieth year opened September 24, 1919. 


Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover ell necessary 
expenses. 





HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses to leading certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahassee, Florida 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


nized as a college of the First Class by Texas 


Rec 
and isiana State Boards of Education. Harvard, 
Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu- 
dents gathered from ten different states. 


Stronge Mm Department i the West 
ieee x W. DOGAM, President 
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(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA. GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information. address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 


Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, = 


Biddle University, eperated under the auspices of 
the Northern oo Church, has four Depart- 
mentsa—High School, Arts and Sciences Theological 
and Industrial. The completion of a Grammar School 
course is the requirement for entrance to the first year 
of the High School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the 


scientific, German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
The entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 units of High Schooi work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, 


each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English. 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 
All students in the High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 
Fer further Information, address 
President H. L. MeCrerey, 
Charlette, N. G 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring 

First Semester began September 10, 1919. 


For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, Presidens 
FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee 


BISHOP J. 4. Tenet, 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Collegiate and Professional Schools 


— COLLEGE leading to Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Journalism, or Com- 
merce and Finance four year course, giving 
degree, A.B. or 8.B.; A.B. or 8.B. in Edu- 
cation; 8.B. in Journalism; 8B. in Com- 
merce. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ocpencs, oat year 
course, giving degree, 8.B. in C.E., 8.B. 
in E.E., §.B. in M.E., 8.B. in Arch., 8.B. 
in Agri. or 8.B. in H.E 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC, four year course, giv- 
ing degree of Mus.B. 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION, three year course, 
giving degree of B.D. (Also diploma and 
correspondence courses.) 

SCHOOL OF LAW, three year evening 
course, giving degree of LL.B. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, including Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four 
year course for Medical and Dental stu- 
dents; three years for Pharmaceutical. 
Following degrees given: M.D.. D.D.&., 


For Catalog and Information Write— 
REGISTRAR DWIGHT 0. W. HOLMES 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
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St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 
Thirty - Second Session 


OPENED SEPTEMBER 1919 
COURSES 
Primary, Grammar School, Normal, Industrial 
Graduates receive State High 
School Certificate which will 
admit to Standard Normal 
Schools and Colleges 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
EXTENSIVE TRADE COURSES 


Athletic Training, Football, Baseball, Tennis, Etc. 
FULL COURSE IN MILITARY TRAINING 
For Catalog and Further Information address 


Rev. James S. Russell, D. D., 


Principal 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


1 Be PR SY RN OT Reece 





SISTER-IN-CHARGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term began September 15, 1979. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 





Learn the Auto and Tractor Business 


In from Eight to Twelve Weeks at the 


Prairie View State Normal 
and Industrial College 


PRAIRIE VIEW, TEXAS 
For full information, address 


W. P. TERRELL, SUPT. MECH. DEPT. 
Prairie View, Texas 





COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 

— Society of Chicago and Boston and 

Society of New York. Students 

a six different states. Graduates ex- 

empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 

An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 

direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: 

» 6188 Germantown Avenue, 


Mention Tux Carsig, 
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! The Gospel Hccording to Mary Brown 3; 
i her ———\ 74] HE was very small and pretty and black and lived in the cabin be- ” 
‘, P} yond the Big Road and down the lane by the creek, there where f 
\. field on field of green cotton was flowering in the spring. And one i) 
4 | night as she sat there all alone and wistful, watching the stars,a 
i) =<J woman passed by and hailed her. She shrank back in the shadows, { 
i! but the woman smiled and said full softly: \ 
NU “Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favor with God.” “ 
iW And then Mary knew, and she brought out the Old Book and read the tt 
‘ lines aloud, following them with her little dark finger: Ne 
¥ “My soul doth—magnify the Lord. i 
\\ “For He hath regarded the low—estate of his handmaiden, for behold f 

from—henceforth all—generations shall call me blessed .. .” ) 


Even as she read the door flew wide, and Pain stood beside her. He 
thrust and threw her poor little body and wracked and burst her thews in 
sunder. She moaned, but did not scream,—and thus at last, in years of hours, 
she brought forth her first-born son; and she called his name Joshua. 

Day after day she sat and watched his perfect little form. Was he not a 
beautiful baby? His skin was black velvet; his eyes were star-sown midnights, 
set in milk; his tiny teeth, white pearls; and his hair all tender tendrils of silk. 

Sometimes—some very little times—a pain caught her as she cuddled him 
close. Would it not be better for him if he were whiter? Brown, or yellow, 
or dusky cream? Then she would say fiercely: No! No! Is not Love, who 
is God, his Father? And would his Father send a black baby to this world 
just to make him suffer? , 

And so each night after work she took him out beneath the stars, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them, and she heard the angels singing: 
, “Glory to God in the highest and on earth Peace, good-will toward men.” 
i Thus did Mary, the mother, begin to dream dreams. And the child grew 
2 and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon 
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‘ him. 
‘ Now his mother went to town every Christmas to settle for her crops, but 
it was not until he was twelve years old that he went with her, and saw town 
for the first. How marvelous and wonderful to him was the revelation. 
Mary finished her work and started home, but Joshua tarried behind. 
When Mary found him not, she turned back seeking him. After three days 
she found him in a church, sitting in the midst of the deacons, both hearing 
them and asking them questions: 


_ em 
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Why were colored folk poor? 

Why were they afraid? 

Whose father was God? 

Did the deacons know God? Well, he did. God was his own Father. 

And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
But his mother said unto him: 

“Son, why did you do me this-a-way?” 

And he answered: “Wist ye not, that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness.” 

And Mary caught her breast in pain, for how may a father be mentioned 
when one’s father is only God? But she kept all his sayings in her heart. 

So Joshua went back to the plantation and worked. He ploughed and 
picked cotton and hoed and drove mules and, finally, learned to be a carpen- 
ter; and always he increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man. 

But not, alas! with all white men. Most of them mistrusted him. They 
could not place him. He was neither sullen nor impudent. But he looked at 
them with a certain, clear understanding and calm sense of authority; he car- 
ried himself like a man, and this they resented. 

“Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” they asked. “Didn’t we 
keep him on the plantation and out of school? Ang yet, he’s strutting and 
talking and preaching; he’s putting ideas into niggers’ heads.” And they 
slipped down to the old wooden church by the creek and listened to him 
preach. ~ 

The people were scattered on the green under the trees, eating their lunch 
out of baskets. And Joshua opened his mouth and taught them, saying: 

“Blessed are the poor; blessed are they that mourn; blessed are the meek; 
blessed are the merciful; blessed are they which are persecuted. All men are 
brothers and God is the Father of all.” 

Then all the multitude lifted up their voices and sang: “Good news, the 
Chariot’s a comin’.” 

“What kind of talk is this?” said the White Folk, “Behold, he stirreth up 
the people.” 

Whereupon they took council together. They stopped his preaching and 
doubled his work. They cursed and drove his hearers; they warned and beat 
them. 

Mary watched all this in mounting terror. She saw the hurt in Joshua’s 
eyes and the bitterness in his heart. She knew that he suffered, not simply in 
himself, but with every other sufferer. That he was wounded by every sin and 
bruised by every injustice. He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth. She saw him walk daily, despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. The world hid its face from him 
and esteemed him not. 

Bitter, ever more bitter, grew the White Folk at his silent protest—his 
humble submission to wrong. They seized him and questioned him. 

“What do you mean by this talk about all being brothers—do you mean 
social equality?” 

“What do you mean by ‘the meek shall inherit the earth-—do you mean 
that niggers will own our cotton land?” 

‘What do you mean by saying God is you-all’s father—is God a nigger?” 
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OPINION 


And Joshua flamed in mighty anger and answered and said: “Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! Fill ye up then the measure of your 
fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell!” 

In wild fury the mob seized him and haled him before a judge. 

The Judge—he was from the North—was sorely puzzled. “What shall I 
do with him?” he asked helplessly. 

“Kill the nigger,” yelled the mob. 

“Why, what evil hath he done?” 

But they cried out the more, saying: “Let him be crucified.” 

Thereupon the Judge washed his hands of the whole matter, saying: “I 
am innocent of his blood.” 

And so swiftly he was sentenced for treason and inciting murder and in- 
surrection; quickly they hurried him to the jail-yard, where they stripped him, 
and spit upon him, and smote him on the head, and mocked, and lynched him. 
And sitting down, they watched him die. 

And Joshua said: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 


Now’ far down in the cabin beyond the Big Road and down the lane by the 
creek, there where field on field of bronze-stalked cotton lay bursting in white 
clouds, awaiting the pickers, a mother strove with heaven, on her knees. And 
she cried! 

“God, you ain’t fair!—You ain’t fair, God! You didn’t ought to do it—if 
you didn’t want him black, you didn’t have to make him black; if you didn’t 
want him unhappy, why did you let him think? And then you let them mock 
him, and hurt him, and lynch him! Why, why did you do it, God?” 

And then afar she heard the faint pit-a-pat of running feet; she paused on 
her knees. Pit-a-pat they came across the field, down the Big Road, along the 
lane; pit-a-pat-pit-a-pat; and then she heard the hard breathing—ha-ha! Ha- 
ha!—Pit-a-pat—pit-a-pat, until suddenly a flying sweat-swathed figure rushed 
on her, crying: “Mary—Mary—he is not dead: He is risen!” 


He came in the twilight, walking slowly, with head thrust slightly forward, 
as was his wont, and eyes upon the ground. But the heart of Mary leapt with- 
in her. For his hair shone, the lines were gone from his face, and the sorrow 
slept in his eyes. His clothes were white and whole and clean, and his voice 
was the voice of God. 

And Mary said: “Where was you, Son?” 

And he answered and said: “I was crucified, dead, and buried. I de- 
scended into Hell. On the third day I rose from the dead. I ascended into 
Heaven, and sit on the right hand of my Father, from whence I shall come to 
judge the Quick and the Dead.” 

And softly Mary laid herself down at His feet, and died. 


















VOTES 


Rea AKE no mistake: the great- 

! est Negro problem is Votes 
for Negroes. Everything 
‘ else is secondary. More- 
over, we have votes. There are two 
million Negroes in the North and an- 
other million in Border States who 
have the franchise. With woman 
suffrage, present and in the near fu- 
ture, this means a million voters. It 
is this mighty million in whose hands 
the destiny of the Negroes of the Na- 
tion and the world rests. 

They are the ones who prevent 
further disfranchisement; they are 
the ones who curb the power of the 
white South in Congress; they are 
the ones who have stopped the march 
of “Jim-Crow” legislation. They are 
the ones who yet will bring real De- 
mocracy to this land. 

And they are beginning to know 
their power. The old type of Negro 
politician was satisfied with a bread 
and butter job for himself or his 
friends. The new type has raised his 
price: he wants freedom. He wants 
what other forward-looking men 
want, who are seeking to make 
America a land of real opportunity. 

Today Negroes are sitting in the 
Legislatures of eight states; they are 
members of the Legislative Councils 
of seven of our largest ~‘ties; they 
are occupying dozens of important 
positions on Commissions and Ad- 
ministrative bodies. Only yesterday 
the largest city in the land seated two 
Negroes on her Board of Aldermen; 
the second largest already had one; 
and the third largest put one on her 
Select Council. 

Not only are we getting into posi- 
tions of power, but we are learning 
how to get our friends there and how 
to punish our enemies. In Philadel- 
phia the notorious contractor-boss, 
Vare, tried to soft-soap his colored 
followers with talk and turned down 
their candidate for councils, while 
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the managers of the Moore Campaign 
nominated a Negro. The result was 
that in one Negro ward the Vares 
lost 3,000 votes and Moore won nom- 
ination and election. 

This is tremendously encouraging, 
but it is only a beginning. Every 
Northern State with a considerable 
Negro population and every Border 
State must have black Legislators. 
Negro Congressmen must re-appear 
—first, from New York and Illinois; 
then from the Border; then from the 
South. Remember and never forget: 
disfranchisement in the South is con- 
trary to law and public policy and 
cannot endure. With a vote in our 
hands, we are freemen. 


AGAIN, OPHELIA 


N our Children’s Number we of- 
fered to our readers a little 
colored orphan, Ophelia. The 
mas} response has been astonishing, 
beyond the dreams of THE CRISIS. 
Of course, Ophelia found a home. 
Early in October the Superintendent 
of the Child Placing Agency wrote: 

“You will be glad to know that little 
Ophelia has found an excellent home and I 
hope that she is going to be permanently 
provided for. Although her foster mother is 
young, she has had experience with children 
and is a very good housekeeper. She and 
her husband have a comfortable little house 
outside of New York and are thrifty peo- 
ple. Her husband has a good position and 
has an excellent work record. They have 
no children and it has been a great disap- 
pointment to them both.” 

But the astonishing thing is that 
this baby was offered four hundred 
and fifty-nine homes, in three hundred 
and thirty-two cities, in thirty-four 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada! The cry of sympathy and 
vearning welled up from the Negro 
heart of the nation. Even from -Ok- 
lahoma comes this word: 

“T am a little girl eleven years old and 
my name is Novella and I seen in your mag- 
azine a little Baby name, Ophelia. She has 
no parents to take care of her. Will you 


please rite and tell me what she will cost 
I will pay her expenses and 


me to get her. 











take her if you will rite to me at wonce for 
I needs her.” 

A man writes from Texas: 

“If someone has beat me to Little 
Ophelia, please look out for me another and 
let me know how to get her and on what 
terms. My wife wrote you concerning a 
baby girl and I hope we won’t be disap- 
pointed. We colored people here don’t and 
can’t get our own colored orphans. The 
whites take them and put them in some 
place they call a home. Just raising them 
up for their own use. I am married and 
have a nice home and a couple of lots, but 
home don’t seem to be complete without 
children somehow, and myself and wife 
would be so proud if we could adopt a little 
girl as our own.” 

From Kansas comes this buoyant 
welcome: 

“How my heart did spring for joy when I 
read the want ad for little Ophelia. We 
should be very glad to get her and to be 
a real kind father and mother to her and 
also educate her to the highest. The only 
thing lacking around this home of ours 
is a darling, sweet baby, and I think 
Ophelia would be satisfied with her new 
home, for we would do everything to make 
her a happy, healthy baby. We both are 
Christians, belonging to the Catholic Church. 
We have a six-room house and a _ seven- 
passenger car awaiting her arrival.” 

A letter from Virginia will be dis- 
appointing to our southern white 
friends: 

“Will you please inform me of her parent- 
age and complexion, what you mean by 
“light?” We wish to adopt two children, 
boy and girl, and brown children are pref- 
erable—had rather they be too dark than 
too white, from chocolate to a light-brown, 
so that you can tell they are colored.” 

Does not all this point to a great 
duty and a great opportunity? Let 
us organize to place our orphans in 
our best homes. 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER 
HE carefully arranged attack 
on the Negro soldier, delayed 
and somewhat disarranged by 
THE CRISIS’ revelation in May 
and June, was at last launched in 
Harvey’s Weekly. 

The article consisted of a series of 
falsehoods and half-truths. 

“The Ninety-Second Division—was 
the only Negro division sent to 
France.” 
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This is not true. The Ninety-Third 
Division was also sent to France. Its 
organization as a division was never 
completed, but its four Negro regi- 
ments were the first American Negro 
combat troops to arrive and saw more 
fighting than any American units. 
The reason for ignoring them was 
because they were brigaded with the 
French, trained and treated like men, 
covered themselves with glory and 
returned with nearly four hundred 
citations for bravery. 

“Negro officers in the Artillery and 
Engineer regiments were relieved by 
white officers because of inefficiency.” 

This is untrue. No training for 
Artillery or Engineering was given 
Negro officers in the Des Moines 
training camp. When it was decided 
to equip a complete Negro division, 
naturally, there were no Negro offi- 
cers trained. After repeated refusal 
a few received training later under 
great difficulties and some of these 
served with their troops. 

“The average period allotted for 
training white troops in France was 
four weeks. The Ninety-Second was 
kept in the training area seven 
weeks.” 

This is true, but the reason is tact- 
fully omitted; the white troops were 
assembled and trained as full divi- 
sions in the United States before em- 
barking; the Negroes were never as- 
sembled until they reached France 
and certain units, like the Artillery, 
were held back by War Office intrigue 
among persons who were determined 
not to let the division function. In 
the French training schools Negro 
officers made as good and better rec- 
ord than the whites, while Negro ar- 
tillervymen held the record with seven- 
ty-fives! 

The meat of this attack lies in the 
paragraph which asserts that in the 
Argonne the 368th “refused to obey 
orders” and “did not go forward” to 
attack. 
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To this scurrilous attack the Secre- 
tary of War has himself replied, quot- 
ing the Inspector-General who exam- 
ined forty-four witnesses. The con- 
clusions are: 

1. That the 368th regiment was not 
assigned as an attacking force in the 
Argonne battle. 

2. That the ground was extremely 
difficult and the regiment only partial- 
ly equipped for battle. 

3. There was no artillery support 
and the advance met heavy machine- 
gun and rifle fire. 

“The circumstances disclosed by a de- 
tailed study of the situation do not justify 
many of the highly eolored accounts which 
have been given of the behavior of the 
troops in this section, and they afford no 
basis at all for any of the general assump- 
tions, with regard to the action of colored 
troops in this battle or elsewhere in France. 
On the contrary, it is to be noted that many 
colored officers, and particularly three in 
the very battalion here under discussion, 
were decorated with Distinguished Service 
Crosses for extraordinary heroism under 


A detailed description of this battle 
can be found in THE CRISIS, June, 
1919. 

I have heard the story of this battle 
fromthe mouths of Negro officers and 
soldiers fresh from the hell of war 
and I am convinced that of all the 
regiments in France, black and white, 
none made a more desperate fight or 
stood’ a finer test of Negro manhood 
and leadership than the Three Hun- 
dred and Sixty-Eighth. 


RADICALS 
JOUTHERNERS in Congress 
i with the aid of the Attorney 
} General are seeking some way 
} to stop outspoken criticism by 
Negroes of the southern oligarchy. 
They are cloaking their indefensible 
tyranny by assertions that a new and 
wild radicalism among Negroes is 
creating a danger of race conflict. 
Some Negro journals are already 
hastening to cover, by asserting their 
loyalty and disowning the new radi- 
cals. This is dangerous business. THE 
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CrIsIs holds no brief for the: Messen- 
ger, the Negro World, and other peri- 
odicals, but they have a right to speak. 

THE CRISIS does not believe in vio- 
lence as a method: of social reform—it 
does not believe in Revolution, but it 
does believe in free speech and: free- 
dom to think, and it is the duty of 
every Negro to see that the right of 
black men to think and write and 
criticize shall not be abridged and 
taken away under the guise of curb- 
ing revolution. 

Vardaman’s Weekly, Jim Jam Jems, 
The Anderson, S. C., Tribune, the 
Jackson, Miss., Clarion, the Texas 
Harpoon, and a score of other dirty 
Southern sheets have been pouring 
their filth and lies against Negroes in- 
to the mails for ten, twenty, and thirty 
years, and not a whisper of protest 
has come from the United States Gov- 
ernment, from the States, from the 
white Church, or from any noticeable 
number of decent white men. But 
when, now, there arises, as it is per- 
fectly natural there should arise, a 
shrill and bitter attack on race preju- 
dice by young Negroes—a new de- 
mand for new freedom, and even a 
tendency to join with extremists of 
all colors in a struggle for liberty. 
whom have we to thank but the law- 
less bourbon South? And if these 
voices are hushed by tyranny, will not 
the very stones cry out for a shame. 
lessly oppressed people? 


rHE NEW CRISIS 
T last, the printers’ strike ig 
over! And THE CRISIS ap- 
pears in its new size, with 
sixty-four pages and cover. 
There are eight pages of illustrations, 
eighteen pages of news and comment, 
a story, and four articles. The price 





is One Dollar and a Half a Year, and 
Fifteen Cents a Copy. 
We hope our friends will like the 


issue, and’we invite criticism and sug- 
gestions. 





ARK! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 


NCE in Royal David's city H® came down to earth from Heaven, /f 
Stood a lowly cattle shed, Who is God and Lord of all. ; 
Where a mother laid her baby And His shelter was a stable, 
In a manger for His bed. And His cradle was a stall. 
Mary was that mother mild, With the poor and mean and lowly, 
Jesus Christ that little Child. Lived on earth our Saviour Holy. 


LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


OD rest ye, little children; let nothing 

you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born 
this happy night; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks 
sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, 
was born on Christmas Day. 





N August, 1918, the Editor of THE CRISIS 

held a meeting in New York, of those per- 
sons interested in the idea of co-operation 
and its spread and adoption among colored 
people. Among those present was B. M. 
Roddy of Memphis, Tenn., who returned 
home and entered upon an active campaign 
for the introduction of co-operation through- 
cut the South—beginning, naturally enough, 
with Memphis. It is to Mr. Roddy that we 
are indebted for the main facts of this 
article. 

Several people in Memphis becoming, 
through Mr. Roddy, interested in co-opera- 
tion, got together small groups of people 
who studied the subject. By February, 1919, 
a charter of incorporation for the State of 
Tennessee was secured and a co-operative 
organization founded. It was made plain 
to the members that the purpose of such an 
organization was to secure and protect the 
interest of the members. They themselves 
were to control the distribution of neces- 
sities and all profits were to be divided 
among them. The basis of division of 
profits rested on the amount of shares owned 
by each member, however, and not on the 
amount of goods purchased, which is the 
better plan. 

In the case of this particular co-operative 
organization, incorporated, by the way, un- 
der the name of The Citizens’ Co-operative 
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Stores, the capital stock was originally 
$5,000, to which the members were invited 
to subscribe at $12.50 This 
amount might be paid down or in 
weekly installments of no less than fifty 
cents. No member might purchase more 
than ten shares and each member was to 
receive dividends on his holdings whenever 
the net assets of the corporation so per- 
mitted. 

Within ninety days after receiving the 
charter the organization had sold the entire 
$5,000 worth of stock and was obliged to 
amend the charter and capitalize anew at 
$15,000. By August 30, 1919, $10,000 worth 
of this stock had been sold and now five 
stores with meat markets are operating. 

In the vicinity of each store is a Negro 
co-operative guild composed of the stock- 
holders of the Company,—those who have 
already paid for their shares,—and of the 
prospective stockholders—those who are buy- 
The 
members of these guilds meet at least once 
a month, keep abreast of co-operative litera- 


per share. 


cash 


ing shares on the installment plan. 


ture, open discussions and offer suggestions. 

We regret that the thus auspi- 
ciously established have not adopted the full 
co-operative principle, namely, one vote to 
each shareholder, regardless of the number 
of shares he holds; and distribution of prof 
its according to purchases made and not ac- 
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cording to shares bought. This is a wise and 
fundamental principle and we hope to see 
it followed in the future. 

Despite this, one sees that what is actually 
happening is the phenomenon of a group of 
people buying and selling to themselves,— 
buying necessities at cost and selling them 
back to themselves at retail prices. But just 
because the group that buys is also the group 
that sells, it is possible for the difference 
between the wholesale and the retail price 
to be returned to the members of the group 
as profits. In other words, the group is its 
own middle-man and reaps the benefit of 
such a procedure. 

The good results of co-operation among 
colored people do not lie alone in the retuzn 
of savings. They show, also, new oppor- 
tunities for the earning of a livelihood, and 
in the chance offered our colored youth to 
become acquainted with business methods. 
For naturally in enterprises of this sort 
colored property is used whenever possible, 
colored management and colored clerks, 
typists, book-keepers, and the like, are em- 
ployed. Thus, in a larger and different 
sense, we have another form of co-operation. 
Colored people are furnishing their own with 
work and money for services received and 
the recipients are handing the money back 
for re-distribution to the original colored 
sources. The possibilities of such an organ- 
ization are almost boundless. Thus, as the 
co-operative society in Memphis grows, it 
proposes to own its own buildings. From 
this the ownership of co-operative ware- 
houses would be a natural and easy step, and 
so the circle widens. 

Business is not all there is to life. Co- 
operation aims at something else besides the 
establishment of food and clothing stores. 
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Its main object is organization among a peo- 
ple who are in sad lack of that particular 
thing. It hopes to introduce insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, old age; to 
establish a system whereby loans can be 
made to deserving members without the 
onus of high interest rates. It aspires to 
help out in time of strikes and lock-outs, 
to provide club-houses, hospitals, recreation- 
centres. 

Finally, co-operation establishes the spirit 
of brotherhood. We have Mr. Roddy’s word 
for it in Memphis. These five stores are 
serving 75,000 people who are rallying to a 
concern which shows that the interest of one 
is the interest of all, that no man in this 
organization can lose without the reflection 
of his loss in the returns of all those con- 
nected with him. An attitude enforced may 
easily become a habit. Interest for self- 
protection in other people finally develops 
into an interest in those people for their 
own sake. This is the lesson of co-operation. 

Co-operation is an organized non-politi- 
cal effort of the people to control the pro- 
duction and distribution of the things 
needed to satisfy their wants. Its first 
requisite is loyalty and friendship toward 
one’s fellowmen. Usually shares cost $10. 
Ne society should start with less than 20 
members and $200 subscribed. With this 
amount, at first, they buy at wholesale a 
few of the most used commodities—sugar, 
flour, coffee, tea, eggs, etc. These they 
sell at the current retail price—not at cost 
—to their members. They save the amount 
which represents the difference between the 
cost and the selling price (the profit that 
had previously gone to the private mer- 
chant) and return it to the members in 
proportion to their purchases. 

Persons interested may write to the edi- 
tor. 
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ITH little feet so feeble, 
With tender little eyes, 

With baby lips that tremble 

To utter baby cries, 
Unmindful of the angels 

That crowd the starry dome, 
He comes to bid you welcome, 

Thrice welcome to His home. 





IS home is dark and lowly, 
But love can make it fair; 

His home is such a poor one, 

But God Hi.aself is there: 
And who would choose a palace, 

However great and bright, 

When God is in a stable 
On Merry Christmas night? 
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ARY ELIZABETH was late that morn- 

ing. As a direct result, Roger left 

for work without telling me good-bye, and 

I spent most of the day fighting the head- 
ache which always comes if I cry. 

For I cannot get a breakfast. I can 
manage a dinner,—one just puts the roast 
in the oven and takes it out again. And 
I really excel in getting lunch. There is a 
good delicatessen near us, and with dainty 
service and flowers, I get along very nicely. 
But breakfast! In the first place, it’s a 
meal I neither like nor need. And I never, 
if I live a thousand years, shall learn to 
like coffee. I suppose that is why I cannot 
make it. 

“Roger,” I faltered, when the awful truth 
burst upon me and I began to realize that 
Mary Elizabeth wasn’t coming, “Roger, 
couldn’t you get breakfast downtown this 
morning? You know last time you weren’t 
so satisfied with my coffee.” 

Roger was hostile. I think he had just 
cut himself, shaving. Anyway, he was 
horrid. 

“No, I can’t get my breakfast downtown 
He actually snapped at me. “Really, Sally, 
I don’t believe there’s another woman in 
the world who would send her husband out 
on a morning like this on an empty stom- 
ach. I don’t see how you can be so unfeel- 
ing.” 

Well, it wasn’t “a morning like this,” 
for it was just the beginning of November. 
And I had only proposed his doing what I 
knew he would have to do eventually. 

I didn’t say anything more, but started 
on that breakfast. I don’t know why I 
thought I had to have hot cakes! The 
breakfast really was awful! The cakes 
were tough and gummy and got cold one 
second, exactly, after I took them off the 
stove. And the coffee boiled, or stewed, or 
scorched, or did whatever the particular 
thing is that coffee shouldn’t do. Roger 


sawed at one cake, took one mouthful of 
the dreadful brew, and pushed away his 
cup. 

“It seems to me you might learn to make 
a decent cup of coffee,” he said icily. Then 





he picked up his hat and flung out of the 
house. 

I think it is stupid of me, too, not to 
learn how to make coffee. But, really, I’m 
no worse than Roger is about lots of things. 
Take “Five Hundred.” Roger knows I love 
cards, and with the Cheltons right around 
the corner from us and as fond of it as 
I am, we could spend many a pleasant eve- 
ning. But Roger will not learn. Only the 
night before, after I had gone through a 
whole hand with him, with hearts as 
trumps, I dealt the cards around again to 
imaginary opponents and we started play- 
ing. Clubs were trumps, and spades led. 
Roger, having no spades, played triumph- 
antly a Jack of Hearts and proceeded to 
take the trick. 

“But, Roger,” I protested, “you threw off.” 

“Well,” he said, deeply injured, “didn’t 
you say hearts were trumps when you were 
playing before?” 

And when I tried to explain, he threw 
down the cards and wanted to know what 
difference it made; he’d rather play casino, 
anyway! I didn’t go out and slam the door. 

But I couldn’t help from crying this par- 
ticular morning. I not only value Roger’s 
good opinion, but I hate to be considered 
stupid. 

Mary Elizabeth came in about eleven 
o’clock. She is a small, weazened woman, 
very dark, somewhat wrinkled, and a model 
of self-possession. I wish I could make you 
see her, or that I could reproduce her ac- 
cent, not that it is especially colored Rog- 
er’s and mine are much more so—but her 
pronunciation, her way of drawing out her 
vowels, is so distinctively Mary Elizabethan! 

I was ashamed of my red eyes and tried 
to cover up my embarrassment with stern- 
ness, 

“Mary Elizabeth,” said I, “you are late!” 
Just as though she didn’t know it. 

“Yas’m, Mis’ Pierson,” she said, com- 
posedly, taking off her coat. She didn’t re- 
move her hat,—she never does until she has 
been in the house some two or three hours. 
I can’t imagine why. It is a small, black, 
dusty affair, trimmed with black ribbon, 
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some dingy white roses and a sheaf of 
wheat. I give Mary Elizabeth a dress and 
hat now and then, but, although I recognize 
the dress from time to time, I never see 
any change in the hat. I don’t know what 
she does with my ex-millinery. 

“Yas’m,” she said again, and looked com- 
prehensively at the untouched breakfast 
dishes and the awful 


viands, which were still uy Ne 
where Roger had left fd | (" 
them. 3) f : 

“Looks as though j , Pr 
you’d had to git break- ; é 





fast yoreself,” she ob- j } 
served brightly. And 5 af 
went out in the kitchen ; hf 
and ate all those cakes 
and drank that un- 
speakable coffee! Real- 
ly she did, and she 
didn’t warm them up 
either. 

I watched her miser- 
ably, unable to decide 
whether Roger was too 
finicky or Mary Eliza- 
beth a natural - born ; 
diplomat. S 

“Mr. Gales led me an 
awful chase last night,” 
she explained. “When 
I got home yistiddy eve- 
nin’, my cousin whut 
keeps house fer me (!) 
tole me Mr. Gales went , 
out in the mornin’ en 
hadn’t come back.” 

“Mr. Gales,” let me 
explain, is Mary Eliza- 
beth’s second husband, 
an octogenarian, and 
the most original per- 
son, I am convinced, in 
existence. 

“Yas’m,” she went 
on, eating a final cold 
hot-cake, “en I went to 
look fer ’im, en had the 
whole perlice station 
out all night huntin’ ’im. Look like they 
wusn’t never goin’ to find ’im. But I ses, 
‘Jes’ let me look fer enough en long enough 
en I'll find ’im,’ I ses, en I did. Way out 
Georgy Avenue, with the hat on ole Mis’ 
give ’im. Sent it to ’im all the way fum 
Chicaga. He’s had it fifteen years,—high 
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silk beaver. I knowed he wusn’t goin’ too 
fer with that hat on. 

“T went up to ’im, settin’ by a fence all 
muddy, holdin’ his hat on with both hands. 
En I ses, ‘Look here, man, you come erlong 
home with me, en let me put you to bed.’ 
En he come jest as meek! No-o-me, I 
knowed he wusn’t goin’ fer with ole Mis’ 


hat on.” 

“Who was old ‘Mis,’ Mary Elizabeth?” 1 
asked her. 

“Lady I used to work fer in Noo York,” 
she informed me. “Me en Rosy, the cook, 
lived with her fer years. Ole Mis’ was 
turrible fond of me, though her en Rosy 
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used to querrel all the time. Jes’ seemed 
like they couldn’t git erlong. ’Member once 
Rosy run after her one Sunday with a knife, 
en I kep ’em apart. Reckon Rosy musta 
bin right put out with ole Mis’ that day. 
By en by her en Rosy move to Chicaga, en 
when I married Mr. Gales, she sent ’im 
that hat. That old white woman shore did 
like me. It’s so late, reckon I’d better put 
off sweepin’ tel termorrer, ma’am.” 


I acquiesced, following her about from 
room to room. This was partly to get away 
from my own doleful thoughts—Roger 
really had hurt my feelings—but just as 
much to hear her talk. At first I used not 
to believe all she said, but after I investi- 
gated once and found her truthful in one 
amazing statement, I capitulated. 

She had been telling me some remarkable 
tale of her first husband and I was listen- 
ing with the stupefied attention, to which 
she always reduces me. Remember she was 
speaking of her first husband. 

“En I ses to ’im, I ses, ‘Mr. Gale, 

“Wait a moment, Mary Elizabeth,” I in- 
terrupted, meanly delighted to have caught 
her for once. “You mean your first husband, 
don’t you?” 


,” 





“Yas’m,” she replied. “En I ses to ’im, 
‘Mr. Gale! I ses——’” 

“But, Mary Elizabeth,” I pexsisted, “that’s 
your second husband, isn’t it——Mr. Gale?” 

She gave me her long-drawn “No-o-me! 
My first husband was Mr. Gale and my 
second is Mr. Gales. He spells his name 
with a Z, I reckon. I ain’t never see it 
writ. Ez I wus sayin’, I ses to Mr. 
Gale——” 

And it was true! Since then I have never 
doubted Mary Elizabeth. 


She was loquacious that afternoon. She 
told me about her sister, “‘where’s got a home 
in the country and where’s got eight child- 
ren.” I used to read Lucy Pratt’s stories 
about little Ephraim or Ezekiel, I forget 
his name, who always said “where’s” in- 
stead of “who’s,” but I never believed it 
really till I heard Mary Elizabeth use it. 
For some reason or other she never mentions 
her sister without mentioning the home, 
too. “My sister where’s got a home in the 
country” is her unvarying phrase. 

“Mary Elizabeth,” I asked her once, “does 
your sister live in the country, or does she 
simply own a house there?” 

“Yas’m,” she told me. 
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She is fond of her sister. “If Mr. Gales 
wus to die,” she told me complacently, “I’d 
go to live with her.” 

“If he should die” I asked her idly, 
“would you marry again?” 

“Oh, no-o-me!” She was_ emphatic. 
“Though I don’t know why I shouldn’t, I’¢ 
come by it hones’. My father wus married 
four times.” 

That shocked me out of my headache. 
“Four times, Mary Elizabeth, and you had 
all those stepmothers!” My mind refused 
to take it in. 

“Oh, no-o-me! I always lived with mam- 
ma. She was his first wife.” 

I hadn’t thought of people in the state 
in which I had instinctively placed Mary 
Elizabeth’s father and mother as indulging 
in divorce, but as Roger says slangily, “I 
wouldn’t know.” 

Mary Elizabeth took off the dingy hat. 
“You see, papa and mamma—” the ineffable 
pathos of hearing this woman of sixty-four, 
with a husband of eighty, use the old child- 
ish terms! 

“Papa and mamma wus slaves, you know, 
Mis’ Pierson, and so of course they wusn’t 
exackly married. White folks wouldn’t let 
’em. But they wus awf’ly in love with each 
other. Heard mamma tell erbout it lots of 
times, and how papa wus the han’ somest 
man! Reckon she wus long erbout sixteen 
or seventeen then. So they jumped over 2 
broomstick, en they wus jes as happy! But 
not long after I come erlong, they sold papa 
down South, and mamma never see him 
no mo’ fer years and years. Thought he 
was dead. So she married again.” 

“And he came back to her, Mary Eliza- 
beth?” I was overwhelmed with the woe- 
fulness of it. 

“Yas’m. After twenty-six years. 
my sister whe :’s got a home in the coun- 
try—she’s re ty my half-sister, see ‘Mis’ 
Pierson,—her en mamma en my step-father 
en me wus all down in Bumpus, Virginia, 
workin’ fer some white folks, and we used 
to live in a little: cabin, had a front stoop 
to it. En one day an ole cullud man come 
by, had a lot o’ whiskers. I’d saw him 
lets of times there in Bumpus, lookin’ and 
peerin’ into every cullud woman’s face. Fn 
jes’ then my sister she call out, ‘Come here, 
you Ma’y Elizabeth,’ en that old man 


Me and 


stopped, en he looked at me en he looked at 
me, en he ses to me, ‘Chile. is yo’ name Ma’y 
Elizabeth?’ 
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“You know, Mis’ Pierson, I thought he 
wus jes’ bein’ fresh, en I ain’t paid no ’ten- 
tion to ’im. I ain’t sed nuthin’ ontel he 
spoke to me three or four times, en then 
I ses to ’im, ‘Go ’way fum here, man, you 
ain’t got no call to be fresh with me. I’m a 
decent woman. You’d oughta be ashamed 
of yoreself, an ole man like you.’” 

Mary Elizabeth stopped and looked hard 
at the back of her poor wrinkled hands. 

“En he says to me, 
‘Daughter,’ he ses, jes’ 
like that, ‘daughter,’ 
he ses, ‘hones’ I ain’t 
bein’ fresh. Is _ yo’ 
name shore enough 
Ma’y Elizabeth?’ 

“En I tole 
*Yas’r.’ 

“ ‘Chile,’ he ses, 
‘whar is yo’ daddy?’ 

“*Ain’t got no dad- 
dy,’ I tole him peart- 
like. ‘They done tuk 
‘im away fum me 
twenty-six years ago, 
I wusn’t but a mite of 
a baby. Sol’ ’im down 
the river. My mother 
often talks about it.’ 
And, oh, Mis’ Pierson, 


him, 


you shoulda see the 4 
. . &. 

glory come into his a buh’, f 
face! ane 

“*Yore mother!’ he a 
ses, kinda out of => 
breath, ‘yore mother! Lo x 
Ma’y Elizabeth, whar 


is your mother?’ 
“‘*Back thar on the 
stoop,’ I tofe ’im. ‘Why, 


did you know my 

daddy?’ 

“But he didn’t pay o 
no ’tention to me, 


jes’ turned and walked up the stoop whar 
mamma wus settin’! She was feelin’ sorta 
porely that day. En you oughta see me 
steppin’ erlong after ’im. 

“He walked right up to her and giv’ her 
one look. ‘Oh, Maggie,’ he shout out, ‘oh, 
Maggie! Ain’t you know me? Maggie, ain’t 
you know me?’ 

“Mamma look at ’im and riz up outa her 
cheer. ‘Who’re you?’ she ses kinda trimbly, 
callin’ me Maggie thata way? Who’re you?’ 
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“He went up real close to her, then, 
‘Maggie,’ he ses, jes’ like that, kinda sad ’n 
tender, ‘Maggie!’ And hel’ out his arms. 

“She walked right into them. ‘Oh,’ she 
ses, ‘it’s Cassius! It’s Cassius! It’s my 
husban’ come back to me! It’s Cassius!’ 


They wus like two mad people. 

“My sister Minnie and me, we jes’ stood 
and gawped at’em. There they wus, holding 
on to each other like two pitiful childrun, 





en he tuk her hands and kissed ’em. 
“‘*Maggie,’ he ses, ‘you’ll come away with 
me, won’t you? You gona take me back, 
Maggie? We'll go away, you en Ma’y 
Elizabeth en me. Won’t we, Maggie?’ 
“Reckon my mother clean fergot my step- 
father. ‘Yes, Cassius,’ she ses, ‘we'll go 
away.’ And then she sees Minnie, en it all 
comes back to her. ‘Oh, Cassius,’ she ses, ‘I 


cain’t go with you, I’m married again, en 
this time fer real, This here gal’s mine and 








three boys, too, and another chile comin’ in 
November!’ ” 

“But she went with him, Mary Elizabeth,” 
I pleaded. “Surely she went with him after 
all those years. He really was her hus- 
band.” 

Y don’t know whether Mary Elizabeth 
meant to be sarcastic or not. “Oh, no-o-me, 
mamma couldn’t a doe that. She wus a 
good woman. Her ole master, whut done 
sol’ my father down river, brung her up 
too religious fer that, en anyways, papa 
was married again, too. Had his fourth 
wife there in Bumpus with ’im.” 

The unspeakable tragedy of it! 

I left her and went up to my room, and 
hunted out my dark-blue serge dress which 
I had meant to wear again that winter. But 
I had to give Mary Elizabeth something, so 
I took the dress down to her. 

She was delighted with it. I could tell 
she was, because she used her rare and un- 
translatable expletive. 

“Haytian!” she said. “My sister where's 
got a home in the country, got a dress looks 
somethin’ like this, but it ain’t as good. 
No-o-me. She got hers to wear at a friend’s 
weddin’,—-gal she was riz up with. Thet 
gal married well, too, lemme tell you; her 
husband’s a Sunday School sup’rintender.” 

I told her she needn’t wait for Mr. Pier- 
son, I would put dinner on the table. So 
off she went in the gathering dusk, trudging 
bravely back to her Mr. Gales and his high 
silk hat. 

I watched her from the window till she 
was out of sight. It had been such a long 
time since I had thought of slavery. I was 
born in Pennsylvania, and neither my par- 
ents nor grandparents had been slaves; 
otherwise I might have had the same tale 
to tell as Mary Elizabeth, or worse yet, 
Roger and I might have lived in those black 
days and loved and lost each other and 
futilely, damnably, met again like Cassius 
and Maggie. 

Whereas it was now, and I had Roger and 
Roger had me. 

How I loved him as I sat there in the 
hazy dusk. I thought of his dear, bronze 


perfection, his habit of swearing softly in 
excitement, his blessed stupidity. Just the 
same I didn’t meet him at the door as usual, 
but pretended to be busy. He came rushing 
to me with the Saturday Evening Post, 
I thanked 


which is more to me than rubies, 
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him warmly, but aloofly, if you can get that 
combination. 

We ate dinner almost in silence for my 
part. But he praised everything —the cook- 
ing, the table, my appearance. 

After dinner we went up to the little sit- 
ting-room. He hoped I wasn’t tired,— 
couldn’t he fix the pillows for me? So! 

I opened the magazine and the first thing 
I saw was a picture of a woman gazing in 
stony despair at the figure of a man disap- 
pearing around the bend of the road. It 
was too much. Suppose that were Roger 
and I! I’m afraid I sniffled. He was at my 
side in a moment. 

“Dear loveliest! Don’t cry. It was all my 
fault. You aren’t any worse about coffee 
than I am about cards! And anyway, I 
needn’t have slammed the door! Forgive 
me, Sally. I always told you I was hard to 
get along with. I’ve had a horrible day, 
—don’t stay cross with me, dearest.” 

I held him to me and sobbed outright on 
his shoulder. “It isn’t you, Roger,” I told 
him, “I’m crying about Mary Elizabeth.” 

I regret to say he let me go then, so great 
was his dismay. Roger will never be half 
the diplomat that Mary Elizabeth is. 

“Holy smokes!” he groaned. “She isn’t 
going to leave us for good, is she?” 

So then I told him about Maggie and Cas- 
sius. “And oh, Roger,” I ended futilely, “to 
think that they had to separate after all 
those years, when he had come back, old and 
with whiskers!” I didn’t mean to be so 
banal, but I was crying too hard to be co- 
herent. 

Roger had got-up and was walking the 
floor, but he stopped then aghast. 

“Whiskers!” he moaned. “My hat! Isn’t 
that just like a woman?” He had to clear 
his throat once or twice before he could go 
on, and I think he wiped his eyes. 

“Wasn’t it the—’ I really can’t say what 
Roger said here,—“wasn’t it the darndest 
hard luck that when he did find her again, 
she should be married? She might have 
waited.” 

I stared at him astounded. “But, Roger,” 
I reminded him, “he had married three other 
times, he didn’t wait.” 

“Oh—!” said Roger, unquotably, “mar- 
ried three fiddlesticks! He only did that to 
try to forget her.” 

Then he came over and knelt beside me 
again. “Darling, I do think it is a sensible 
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thing for a poor woman to learn how to 
cook, but I don’t care as long as you love me 
and we are together. Dear loveliest, if I 
had been Cassius,—he caught my hands so 
tight that he hurt them,—and I had married 
fifty times and had come back and found you 


married to someone else, I’d have killed you, 
killed you.” 

Well, he wasn’t logical, but he was cer- 
tainly convincing. 

So thus, and not otherwise, Mary Eliza- 
beth healed the breach. 





UH “THE REAL CAUSES OF TWO RACE RIOTS 





ARKANSAS 


HE Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 

stitution of the United States has 
never been enforced thoroughly. This means 
that involuntary servitude is still wide- 
spread in the southern United States. There 
are even vestiges of the slave trade in the 
convict lease system and the arrangements 
for trading tenants. On the whole, how- 
ever, the slavery that remains is a wide- 
spread system of debt peonage and a map 
of the farms operated by colored tenants 
shows approximately the extent of this 
peonage. 

The Arkansas riot originated in the at- 
tempt of the black peons of the so-called 
Delta region, (that is the lowlands between 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana) to raise their income. The cen- 
ter, Phillips County, Ark., has 692,000 
square miles of land and its chief city is 
Helena. In 1910 there were 33,535 inhabi- 
tants in the country, of whom 26,354 or 
78.6% were Negroes. The county is pre- 
dominately a farming community with 
$9,000,000 worth of farm property, and two- 
thirds of the value of all the crops is rep- 
resented by the cotton crop. Of the 9,835 
males of voting age, 7,479 are Negroes, 
and of these 5,510 could read and write; 
nevertheless, all the political power is in the 
hands of the 4,000 white voters, Negroes 
having no representation even on juries. 

The Negroes are the cotton raisers. Of 
the 30,000 bales of cotton raised in 1909, 
they raised 25,000. Most of the Negro 
farmers are tenants. In the whole county 
there were, in 1910, 587 colored owners and 
3,598 colored tenants. These tenants fared 
81,000 acres of land and raised 21,000 bales 
of cotton. For the most part the method of 
dealing with these tenants is described by a 
local reporter, as follows: 


All the white plantation owners had a 
system whereby the Negro tenants and 
sharecroppers are “furnished” their sup- 
plies. They get all their food, clothing, 
and supplies from the “commissary” or 
store operated by the planter, or else they 
get them from some store designated by him. 
The commissary or store charges from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. interest on the 
value of the money and supplies advanced 
or furnished. If any one doubts this state- 
ment, let him ask any planter or store- 
keeper. As a whole, they admit it. They 
boast that the commissary is the safest and 
best. paying department of the plantation. 

A northern white man bought a big farm 
in Mississippi. Of course, he had a “com- 
missary.” When the season was over, he 
complained that he had made but little 
money. His southern neighbors asked him 
questions as to his methods, etc., and found 
that he had charged the cost price for his 
supplies and had added ten per cent. for 
profit, and had settled with his hands at the 
actual market value of the cotton at the 
time it was sold. They said, “Hell, man, you 
haven’t got the right system. You don’t 
make money down here on your cotton ex- 
cept in good years. You make your money 
off your commissary. Besides, never give 
your niggers a statement of their accounts. 
If you do, you will ruin every nigger in the 
country. Just tell them what they’ve got 
coming and pay them off and don’t let ’em 
argue or ask any questions.” 

That is only part of the “system.” The 
landlord takes the cotton, gins it, sells it at 
the highest market price, and settles with 
his tenants at the lowest market price for 
their “share” of the crop. They play both 
ends against the middle and get the Negro 
going and coming. If a Negro objects, he 
is classed as “an insolent nigger” or a “bad 
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nigger.” He is beaten by the “agent” or 
“boss man” and either driven off the place, 
or else he admits he is wrong, becomes thor- 
oughly cowed, and then is allowed to re- 
main. 

Several years ago the United States Gov- 
ernment started to investigate alleged 
peonage among Italian laborers in the 
South. To their surprise and chagrin they 
ran across very little Italian peonage, but 
a great deal of Negro peonage. In Phillips 
County a white lawyer, named Bratton, 
prosecuted a number of cases for the gov- 
ernment and convicted a half-dozen plant- 
ers. 

Recently the price of cotton has, as you 
know, greatly increased. It was about nine 
cents a pound in 1904, eleven cents in 1915, 
twenty cents in 1916, and twenty-eight 
cents in 1917. The price at present is forty 
cents. This rise in price has made it diffi- 
cult to keep the Negroes in debt, and, there- 
fore, they have become restive in their de- 
mands for itemized settlements. 

That was the situation in 1918. Many 
Negroes had their cotton taken by the 
planter in October, 1918, but did not get a 
settlement until July, 1919. They had never 
been able to get a statement of their ac- 
counts from month to month, hence when 
July came, how could a man dispute an ac- 
count made the year before? How could he 
say that he did not get certain supplies in 
June, 1918, when he did not know until 
July, 1919, what he was charged with? 

The Negroes got tired of it. Sixty-eight 
of them got together and decided to hire a 
lawyer and get statements of their accounts 
and a settlement at the right figures. They 
decided not to hire a Negro lawyer, because 
they knew that it meant mobbing and death 
to any Negro lawyer who would have the 
presumption to take one of these white 
planters to court. They were afraid to 
trust any white lawyer in Phillips County 
for fear their attorney would lay down on 
them and fail to get results after getting 
their money. They canvassed the situation 
and found that the firm of Bratton and 
Bratton, white, of Little Rock, was a good, 
reliable firm, and would fight for a Negro 
client to the last. They made contracts 


with this firm to handle all the sixty-eight 
cases at fifty dollars each in cash and a 
percentage of the moneys collected from the 
Also some of these Negroes 


white planters. 
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and their friends planned to go beforé the 
Federal Grand Jury and charge certain 
white planters with peonage. These men 
had meetings from time to time for the pur- 
pose of collecting the moneys which were 
to be paid in advance and to place the same 
in the treasury; also to collect evidence and 
gather facts which would enable them to 
successfully prosecute these cases. These 
meetings had to be secret to prevent harm 
and danger to the men concerned and to 
their families. 

Meanwhile another organization sprang 
up. The Negro cotton pickers organized a 
union to raise the wages of cotton-pickers 
and refused to pick cotton until they re- 
ceived higher wages for their work. These 
meetings were secret. Also, at Elaine were 
a great many Negroes who worked in the 
saw-mills and who received fair wages, and 
who refused to allow their wives and 
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THE “BLACK BELT” 


Here four million Negroes live and at least 500,000 
of these are still held in involuntary servitude, in de- 
fiance of the 13th Amendment, 


daughters to pick cotton or to work for a 
white man at any price. They did this as 
a measure of protection to their wives and 
daughters, who were subject to the ad- 
vances and insults of white men on the cot- 
ton farms. 

_ All these movements became known to the 
white planters and they resolved to break 
up the whole business and put the Negroes 
“in their place.” It is the unwritten law 
of the cotton planter that his Negro ten- 
ants “must not take the boss man to law.” 
Woe be unto the “insolent nigger” who at- 
tempts it. The white men also learned that 
Negroes were buying guns and plenty of 
ammunition. The merchants at Helena re- 
ported large sales and the express offices 
also reported shipments of rifles and shell to 
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Negroes. The Negroes had read and heard 
all about the East St. Louis, Washington, 
and Chicago riots, and knew of the secret 
Ku Klux Klan movements among the white 
people in the South. They knew that race 
hatred on the part of white people was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds and that riots 
were liable to break out in that section at 
any time. They were simply preparing to 
defend their homes and lives, for experience 
had taught them that Negroes have no pro- 
tection at the hands of the law. The police 
and deputy sheriffs either refuse to check 
the mobs, or else they join hands with the 
mobs. The assembling of arms was for 
purely defensive purposes. No Negro was 
fool enough to think of an “insurrection” 
against white people. 

While the white men were meeting se- 
cretly and discussing means of “nipping 
the niggers in the bud,” matters came to a 
head very suddenly in an unexpected way. 
On Sunday, before the riot, John Clem, a 
white man, from Helena, came to Elaine 
loaded up and drunk on “white mule.” He 
proceeded to bully and terrorize the whole 
Negro population of over four hundred peo- 
ple by continuous gun play. The Negroes, 
to avoid trouble, got off the streets, and 
phoned to the sheriff at Helena. He failed 
to act. Monday, Clem was still on a ram- 
page. The Negroes avoided trouble, be- 
cause they feared that his acts were a part 
of a plan to start a race riot. Tuesday, some 
Negroes were holding a meeting in a church 
at Hoop Spur. A deputy sheriff and a “spe- 
cial agent,” white, and a Negro trusty came 
by in an auto. The white men stopped and 
proceeded to “investigate” the meeting. 
They were refused admittance. They at- 
tempted to break in and fired into the build- 
ing. Some Negroes returned the fire, kill- 
ing the special agent and wounding the 
deputy sheriff, so it is said. However, when 
the Negro trusty reported the shooting, he 
said that they had been fired upon from 
ambush by two white men and a Negro. 
The wounded deputy also first reported that 
the party had been fired upon from ambush 
by two white men and he was quite sure he 
saw a Negro running from the scene. Later 
all mention of the white men was carefully 
avoided and suppressed, and the entire 
blame was laid upon the Negroes at the 
church and it was charged that all of them 
were armed, that the white men were pro- 
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ceeding peacéably on the road and only got 
out to fix their car, which just happened to 
break down right in front of this particular 
church, and that the Negroes fired on them 
without any provocation whatever., Later 
another white man was fired on, and it was 
claimed that he just happened to be coming 
along the road an hour later and was shot 
by Negroes who were at the same church. 

It never seemed for a moment unreason- 
able to the white men to believe that the 
Negroes would kill and wound white men 
at the church and then deliberately stay 
there for an hour or two longer for the pur- 
pose of killing another white man. Every 
sane man knows that those Negroes would 
have fled from the scene after the first 
shooting, if they had been guilty. 

Anyhow, the hue and cry was raised. 
“Negro uprising,” “Negro insurrection,” 
etc., was sent broadcast. The white plant- 
ers called their gangs together and a big 
“nigger hunt” began. They rushed their 
women and children to Helena by auto and 
train. Train loads and auto loads of white 
men, armed to the teeth, came from Mari- 
anna and Forrest City, Ark., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Clarksdale, Miss. Rifles and 
ammunition were rushed in. The woods 
were scoured, Negro homes shot into, Ne- 
groes who did not know any trouble was 
brewing were shot and killed on the high- 
ways. 

Telegrams were sent to Governor Brough. 
He called for Federal troops and five hun- 
dred were rushed from Camp Pike, armed 
with rifles, cannon, gas masks, hand gren- 
ades, bombs, and machine-guns. The Col- 
onel took “charge of all strategic points,” 
and “mobilized his men to repel the attack 
of the black army.” The country was 
scoured for a radius of fifty to one hundred 
miles, covering all of Phillips and part of 
adjoining counties, for “Negro insurrection- 
ists.” 

The soldiers arrested over a thousand Ne- 
groes, men and women, and placed them in 
a “stockade” under heavy guard and kept 
them there under the most disgusting, un- 
wholesome, and unsanitary conditions. They 
were not allowed to see friends or attorneys, 
but all of them had to be separately and 
personally “investigated” by the army offi- 
cers and a white “committee of seven.” 
Even after “investigation” had proven 
completely that a Negro was wholly inno- 
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cent, still no Negro was released until after 
a white man had appeared and personally 
“vouched” for him as being a “good nig- 
ger.” The white man was usually a planter 
or employer and they refused to “vouch” 
for the Negroes until the Negroes had given 
assurance and “guarantees” as to work and 
wages. Finally, all but two or three hun- 
dred were released. All Negroes who 
owned their own farms, or were otherwise 
independent, were held, as a rule, because 
no white man would vouch for them. In 
addition to those held by the soldiers, over 
three hundred were arrested and placed in 
the jail at Helena, charged with murder 
and rioting, and refused bond. They were 
not allowed to see friends or attorneys and 
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were “investigated” by the “committee of 
seven.” This committee was secret at first. 
Its membership was not disclosed, but was 
organized and did its work with the direct 
sanction of Governor Brough. 

The next day, after the first killing of 
the special agent, which occurred at Hoop 
Spur, O. G. Bratton, a son of U. S. Brat- 
ton, arrived at Ratio. There he met many 
Negroes who had employed the firm of Brat- 
ton & Bratton to obtain their settlements. 
The Negroes represented the sixty-eight 
tenants on the Fairthy plantation. They 
had had no settlement of their 1918 cotton 
crop until July, 1919, and then no itemized 
account. Two carloads of their 1919 crop 
were about to be shipped without settlement 
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and they determined to take the matter into 
court. 

About fifty of them began to pay the cash 
fees agreed upon. Many had no cash, so 
they offered him their Liberty Bonds, which 
he accepted. While collecting this money 
and giving receipts, a crowd of white men, 
who were engaged in the “nigger hunt,” 
came upon him. They arrested Bratton and 
ali the Negroes with him and sent them 
to jail at Helena, where they were impris- 
oned on charges of “Murder,” and held 
without bond. 

Bratton was on the train on his way to 
Ratio, which is twelve miles from Hoop 
Spur, and he and the Negro clients had not 
yet heard of the trouble when they met to 
close up the payment of the cash fees in- 
tended for his firm. All this time the white 
press of Arkansas kept up a hue and cry 
to the effect that Bratton was there “incit- 
ing an uprising of the Negroes and teach- 
ing them social equality.” The feeling was 
so bitter against young Bratton that there 
were grave threats and fears of his being 
lynched. The Governor ordered special 
guards sworn in, patrols were stationed 
about the jail, and only the utmost precau- 
tions prevented the lynching of a man who 
was not even a lawyer and whose only 
crime consisted in collecting fees for his 
father’s firm. It is now openly admitted 
that Bratton is clearly innocent of any part 
in the trouble, still he was held thirty-one 
days without bond in jail and then released 
without trial, because his father was about 
to obtain justice for Negro tenants. 

The saddest and worst feature of the 
whole miserable slaughter of Negroes was 
the killing of the four Johnston brothers. 
They were sons of a prominent and able 
Negro Presbyterian minister, who is now 
dead. Their mother is a very prominent 
woman and was formerly a school teacher. 
Dr. D. A. E. Johnston was a successful den- 
tist and owned a three-story building in 
Helena. One brother fought in France and 
was wounded and gassed in the battle of 
Chateau-Thierry. Dr. Louis Johnston was 
a prominent physician and lived in Okla- 
homa. He had come home on a visit. 

On the day of the first trouble, the four 
brothers had gone squirrel hunting early 
that morning and started for home in the 
evening, wholly ignorant of the trouble at 
Hoop Spear. While they were miles out in 
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the woods hunting, word of the trouble 
reached Helena. A merchant told the 
deputy sheriffs and posse that he had sold 
some shells to the Johnstons a day or so 
before the trouble. 

A crowd of men in an auto went to hunt 
for the Johnstons. They met them return- 
ing from the hunt. These white men were 
supposed friends of the Johnstons. They 
told them of the trouble and that a riot was 
in progress and that it would be dangerous 
for any Negro to be on the country roads, 
especially armed. The Johnstons told them 
they had just been hunting and had nothing 
but shot-guns and squirrel shot. They were 
advised by. their friends to turn back and 
go home by a train that would pass a little 
station several miles down the road. They 
took this advice and went to the station to 
go by rail to Helena. They left their car 
with a friend, whom they told of the situa- 
tion. They had bought their tickets and 
were on the train when up rolled a car with 
some deputies. They arrested three of the 
men and took them from the train. The 


fourth brother, from Oklahoma, also got 
off. The officers had with them a man named 
Lilly, a friend of another white man with 
whom Dentist Johnston had had trouble, the 


week before. When Dr. Johnston got off 
the train, the officers told him to go back. 
He refused, saying, “These men are my 
brothers. If you arrest them, I will go 
too.” Then the officers said, “Well, if you 
are one of the Johnston brothers, we want 
you, too.” They then arrested the Okla- 
homa man, whose only crime was that of 
being a brother to the other three. 

The men were loaded into an auto and the 
car went ba@k down the same road they had 
come over. After going a few miles, a crowd 
of white men appeared, led by the very 
“white friends” who had warned the John- 
stons to take the train. They had tele- 
phoned or sent word to the officers as to 
where they could get the Johnstons. As the 
mob approached, Lilly and the officers be- 
gan to get out of the auto. The Johnstons 
then saw that they had been led into a trap 
by their supposed “white friends.” They 
were handcuffed, but they tried to put up a 
fight. Just as Lilly was climbing out of the 
car, preparing to turn the helpless men over 
to the mob, Dr. Johnston, although shackled, 
managed to grab Lilly’s pistol from his 
hand and shot him. The officers and the 
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mob then shot the men literally to pieces. 
They were sowed with bullets, so much so 
that their faces had to be covered at the 
funeral, and parts of their bodies were in 
shreds. The noble mother had to endure the 
terrible ordeal- of seeing four of her fine, 
promising sons buried in one grave. 

The main results of the whole miserable 
business are as follows: five white men and 
between twenty-five and fifty Negroes were 
killed in the riots; the stench of dead bodies 
could be smelled two miles. One thousand 
Negroes were arrested and one hundred and 
twenty-two indicted. Evidence was gath- 
ered by a committee consisting of two plant- 
ers, a cotton factor, a merchant, a-banker, 
the sheriff of the county, and the Mayor of 
Helena. They are said to have used electric 
connections on the witness chair to scare 
the Negroes. Sixty-six men have been tried 
and convicted—twelve sentenced to death, 
and fifty-four to penitentiary terms. The 
trials averaged from five to ten minutes 
each; no witnesses for the defense were 
called; no Negroes were on the juries; no 
change of venue was asked. 

The work of “cleaning up” our people is 
not yet finished. The Grand Jury is at 
work and hundreds are to be indicted on 
charges of murder, rioting, conspiracy, etc. 
White lawyers at Helena are preparing to 
reap a harvest of fat fees from Negroes 
against whom there is no evidence, but who 
have saved money and property and Liberty 
Bonds. The Negroes are to be stripped to 
the bone. 


The Negroes in the Black Belt are much 
demoralized, discouraged, and depressed. 
Hundreds are preparing to leave. Many 
Negro leaders, who have stood by the white 
people and who have counseled their race to 
stay here, now have not a word to say and 
many of them are also preparing to wind 
up their affairs and get out of the South. 
Negroes here live in fear and terror, afraid 
even to discuss the situation except in whis- 
pers and to well-known friends. 

Governor Brough has issued a statement 
to the public press that he intends to have 
the Defender and THE CRISIS suppressed. 
The Arkansas Gazette, white, has issued an 
editorial demanding that Negro leaders give 
their people “proper advice,” and warning 
them that their race is in danger of an- 
nihilation unless Negroes cease to be led by 
the lure of Liberty and equal political 
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rights and also warning them that the free- 
dom of the Negro from bad economic con- 
ditions is not to be obtained by the methods 
which were resorted to by the Negroes of 
Phillips County. Also any white man who 
fights, either in court or elsewhere, for the 
rights of the Negro is to be put in jail and 
suffer social and business ostracism from 
the white people of the South. 


OMAHA 

F OR forty years Omaha was ruled by a 

political, criminal gang that was per- 
haps the most lawless of any city of its 
size in the civilized world. There had grown 
up during that period, a powerful group 
who lived on the proceeds of organized vice 
and crime. These included about three hun- 
dred and eighty-four (384) houses of pros- 
titution, together with saloons, pool halls, 
organized bank robbers, organized highway 
robbers, and professional “con” men and 
burglars. 

Whenever a plan was made to have a 
election of officials, certain men in the com- 
munity: would assemble and hold a confer- 
ence and they would decide what men it 
would be “safe” to elect, and they would 
give The Boss for his service a certain sum 
of inoney and control of the vice interests, 
the Police Department, the Police Court, 
the juries, and then proceed to elect public 
officials. This condition obtained, without 
interruption, from the early history of the 
city until 1908. 

Reforms began in 1908 by an early clos- 
ing law for saloons, followed by laws which 
took the control of juries and elections from 
the vice-ring. In 1916 statewide prohibition 
was carried. 

We thus eliminated the whiskey interests 
which furnished the most of the money for 
election purposes, the control of the jury 
and election machinery, from the gang, and 
the actual disposition of public officers, but 
we had not eliminated all of the gang. There 
was still left the Omaha Bee, which had 
been the mouth-piece of the vice-ring, the 
thugs and murderers who had ruled for 
years, and these combined to destroy the 
present city administration and regain con- 
trol of the Police Department, which was 
absolutely necessary for the continuation of 
the reign and control of vice. 

In order to accomplish this, the Omaha 
Bee, assisted at times by the other daily 
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papers, began a campaign of slander and 
vituperation against the Police Department 
of the City of Omaha, and in order to make 
it effective they chose a line of propaganda 
to the effect that Negro men were attacking 
white women, assaulting them with intent 
to commit rape, and actually committing 
rape, with the connivance of the Police De- 
partment. They made a majority of the 
people in Omaha believe that all Negro men 
were disposed to commit the crime of rape 
on white women. 

For years there has been much illegal co- 
habitation of whites and blacks in Omaha, 
with about fifteen assignation houses where 
colored men met white prostitutes. Leading 
colored citizens asked the police to suppress 
these dens, but when this was begun, it only 
increased the slander and vituperation of 
the Omaha Bee, the organ of the vice-ring. 
This was kept up successfully until the peo- 
ple believed that the police were invading 
private property without warrant of law 
and arresting law-abiding citizens. 

There was stillfleft in the Police Depart- 
ment from the old regime a large percent- 
age of the police officers protected by Civil 
Service, who were loyal ta the old vice-ring, 
and they were doing everything within their 
power to hamper and discredit the honest 
efforts of the present city administration to 
enforce the law. The result of this was 
that together with the campaign of the 
newspapers, the morale of the Police De- 
partment was broken down and the city 
administration was unable, in the brief 
space of time that it had been in office, to 
get rid of these discordant elements. There 
was, furthermore, in connection with these 
men, fathered by these same influences, an 
organized gang determined to wreck the ad- 
ministration at any cost, and they -deliber- 
ately organized a mob; they furnished it 
with money and liquor, and the leaders of 
the old vice-ring stood around in the mob, 
urging the men to go in and assist in wreck- 
ing the Court Houst, lynch the Negro, and 
kill the Mayor of the City and other officials. 


Both Brown, who was lynched, and the 
woman who accused him belonged to the 


under-world which met at the houses of as- 
signation. They had quarreled and the 
woman “got back” at Brown by alleging at- 
tempted assault. It is said that at the time 
she was wearing a diamond ring given her 
by Brown. 
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FTER a careful consideration of many 

men prominent in Negro education, 
Professor John W. Davis, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Twelfth Street Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C., has been 
selected President of West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute, at Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. Davis was born in Milledgeville, Ga., 
February 11, 1888. He is a graduate of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., and of 
Chicago University. He was for a number 
of years a teacher in Morehouse College and 
served as registrar for that institution for 
five years. 

Professor Prillerman, who for ten years 
has been head of this institution, will con- 
tinue his connection, in the capacity of 
teacher. 

Under Mr. Davis’ direction, the colored 
branch of the Y. M. C..A. in Washington 
has grown to over 2,000 members; 10,000 
persons use the building each month for 
social gatherings and meetings. 

Mr. Davis in 1916 married Miss Bessie 
Rucker of Atlanta, Ga. They have two 
children. 





A NNADEL CHASE KING was a type of 
the new. young womanhood which our 
race is producing. She was vivid, alert, de- 
vcied, and yet altogether lovable. One never 
thought of her as a woman—she seemed al- 
ways so young, and yet her work was so 
thorough and so unwavering that we knew 
she was more than a woman. 

She was born in Atlanta, the daughter of 
Washington W. King and that brilliant grad- 
uate of Atlanta University, Georgia Swift. 
She had her bachelor’s degree before she was 
twenty and after teaching in the far South 
came back to her Alma Mater to teach Latin 
in the room of one of the most revered of 
teachers, her namesake, Professor Thomas 
Chase. Quietly she settled to her task and 
on February 19 of this year was, for the 
first time, as student or teacher, absent from 
her desk. The delicate, fine strings of her 
soul and little body had been drawn too 
tight and she died of nervous prostration 
last summer. And yet, and with her— 

“Nothing can happen more beautiful than 
Death.” 
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ILLIAM W. SANDERS, of Charles- 

ton, W. Va., has been appointed Su- 
pervisor of Colored Schools, at a salary of 
$2,400 per year and necessary traveling ex- 
penses. Mr. Sanders will have under his 
supervision all the schools fér Negroes in 
the State, and as a member of the Advisory 
Council to the State Board of Education, he 
will help to formulate the policies of the 
two colored normal schools, located at In- 
stitute and Bluefield. 

The New School Law provides that: “The 
Advisory Council shall have charge of all 
matters with reference to colored schools, 
subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Education.” 

Mr. Sanders formerly held the position of 
State Librarian, under Governor Hatfield. 
He resigned in 1914 to become Director of 
Extension Work Among Colored Schools, 
and was later State Compensation Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Sanders was born in Henry County, 
Va., and is a graduate of the collegiate and 
theological departments of Lincoln Univers- 
ity. 





N EITHEP of the parents of the Fer- 

guson brothers had the privilege of an 
education, yet they have succeeded in edu- 
cating five children, and have given three 
of them college training. The three boys, 
now living, served in the United States 
Army during the World War. They are 
Captain G. E. Ferguson, 365th Infantry; 
Second Lieutenant D. L. Ferguson, Cor- 
mander of 84th Company, 7th Gr. M. G. T. 
C.; and Corporal W. P. Ferguson, 317th 
Engineers 


Captain Ferguson commanded the trans- 
port enroute to Europe, with both white and 
colored officers and enlisted men. He had 
charge of the troop train through sections 
of England. He was Counsel for the de- 
fense in the Court Martial at Camp Grant 
for twenty-one colored soldiers, and is partly 
responsible for their re-trial and the ac- 
quittal of many. After his discharge from 
the Army he served in the re-called Court 
Martial at his own expense. At present he 
is one of the most successful real estate 
men in West Virginia, In less than seven 
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years he has accumulated $72,000 worth of 
property, and is president of the West Vir- 
ginia Home and Investment Company, which 
he organized. 

Lieutenant Ferguson graduated from the 
Machine-Gun Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Hancock, Ga., with highest honors of 
any in his company, and third hjghest in 
the school, among both white and colored; 
he was put in command of a Machine-Gun 
Company. He graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1916 as Class Orator, being 
the first Negro in the history of this school 
to be elected to a class office; in 1917 he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Science. He 
holds several state and gymnasium records 
in Ohio. As a utility man he ran in races at 
distances varying from 220 yards to five 
miles and cross country. He is a member 
of the Varsity Ohio Association, and of the 
Kappa Chapter, Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity, of which he has been president. At 
present he is Dean of the College Depart- 
ment of West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 
It was largely through his efforts that col- 
lege Negroes serving in Labor Battalions at 
Camp Lee, Va., were transferred to other 
divisions and given an opportunity to se- 
cure promotions which their qualifications 
demanded. 

Corporal Ferguson served with the 317th 
Engineers, 1st Corps, in France. He is an 
artist whose paintings have been exhibited 
in several state exhibits. 

While at the West Virginia Collegiate In- 
stitute, he was associated with the late 
Richard L. Brown, the noted young colored 
artist, and served as Instructor in Painting 
and Free-hand Drawing; he also represented 
the school in state oratorical contests. At 
present he is a sophomore college student. 

Captain Ferguson is thirty years of age; 
Lieutenant Ferguson, twenty-eight; and 
Corporal Ferguson, twenty-four. 


EGROES in New York City have taken 
another step forward, through the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Louis T. Wright as Phy- 
sician to the Out-Patient Department of 
Harlem Hospital. 

In 1911 Dr. Wright received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga.; in 1915 he was graduated cum 
laude from Harvard Medical School; in 
1916 he finished his interneship at Freed- 
men’s Hospital and began a practice in At- 


lanta, Ga., where he became Assistant Sur- 
geon and Pathologist to Fairhaven Infirm- 
ary. 

Dr. Wright was commissioned a First 
Lieutenant of the Medical Reserve Corps, 
U. S. A., June, 1917, and served as Battal- 
ion Surgeon with the 367th Infantry while 
the regiment was on the Vosges front. He 
was appointed a member of the Surgic2l 
Shock Team of the 92nd Division and was 
in charge of all the Surgical Wards in Field 
Hospital 366. In November, 1918, he was 
promoted to the rank of Captain. In April 
he began practising in New York City, 
where one month later he was appointed 
Clinic Physician, Venereal Staff of the De- 
partment of Health. 

Dr. Wright was born in LaGrange, Ga., 
July 23, 1891. 


VERYBODY knew “Ed,” as Edward 

Everett Brown of Boston was always to 
his friends. He was the genial, smiling bon 
vivant and he and his beautiful wife were 
the centre of every social gathering in the 
colored world for nearly thirty years. He 
was born in Dover, New Hampshire, 
and trained as a lawyer. He was formerly 
Deputy Health Commissioner and at the 
time of his death, Deputy Collector of the 
City of Boston. Always he was a staunch 
champion of the rights of his race. 


D R. WILLIAM S. QUINLAND has been 
awirded the first of the new $1,200 
Rosenwald medical scholarships. He will do 
gradvate work in bacteriology and pathology 
at the Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Quinland is a native of the British 
West Indies, where he was educated and be- 
came a teacher in the public schools; he pro- 
cured a position as laboratory assistant in 
the Ancon Hospital, Canal Zone. There he 
served three years, resigning this position t> 
take a similar one in the Candelaria Hospi- 
tal, Brazil, where he served over four years. 

Dr. Quinland studied at Howard Univers- 
ity, received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from Oskaloosa College, and this 
year was graduated from Meharry Medical 
College. For four consecutive years his gen- 
eral average there was 98%; and he won 
the first prize in obstetrics. He has passed 
the Tennessee and West Virginia State 
Boards of Medicine. 
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HE American Legion is an association 
of veterans of the Great War. One 
million out of the four million soldiers and 
sailors who served in the war already be- 
long to it, and it hopes soon to get the 
rest. It boasts that it represents “100 per 
cent. Americanism.” But it looks now as 
if it intended only to represent 90 per cent. 
Americanism, for 10 per cent. of the 
American army (as of the American peo- 
ple) was colored, and the American Legion 
refuses to make any provision in regard 
to the admission of this ten per cent. 

The Legion was organized at an in- 
formal caucus at St. Louis, last May, and 
then dodged the Negro question by giving 
each state the right to decide who shall be 
admitted to membership within its own bor- 
ders. As a result, colored members have 
not been admitted, and local posts have been 
refused charters, in the far South. Georgia 
and South Carolina limit membership to 
“Caucasians,” in their by-laws, and Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, without any written 
declaration, simply refuse to admit colored 
members or to charter colored posts. A 
colored physician in Savannah, applying 
for a charter, was informed by the state 
secretary of the Georgia Legion that “these 
headquarters are limited by the state con- 
stitution in their authority to act on ap- 
plications for charters to applications 
made by posts composed of Caucasians, and 
we regret, therefore, that we are unable 
to take any action on your application.” 

The first national convention of the 
Legion was held at Minneapolis, in No- 
vember. There were present twelve col- 
ored delegates: Freelon and McKinney of 
Pennsylvania, Pryor of Massachusetts, 
Perkins of Colorado, Walker of Ohio, Long 
of Nebraska, Cain of New Jersey, Fearance 
of Missouri, Love of Maryland, Marshall 
of Michigan, Stewart of Indiana, and Mann 
of the District of Columbia. In addition 
to this there were present two white dele- 
gates who took a deep interest in their 
cause, Major J. E. Spingarn and Major 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., both of New York. 

A new constitution was to be adopted, 
and Major Spingarn drafted a clause to 
the effect that charters of posts were to be 
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granted by the national committee upon 
the recommendation of the state committee, 
but permitting an appeal to the national 
committee whenever a state committee re- 
fused a charter. This provision was given 
to the New York member’ of the committee 
on constitution, but when he presented it 
to the committee, the southern members 
begged that the question be not brought 
up on the floor of the convention, &nd 
promised that if the clause was not in- 
cluded, they would drop the word “Cau- 
causian” from their state constitutions, and 
would admit all colored posts on the same 
terms as white posts. They said that they 
were anxious to do the right thing, but 
that if the question became an issue be- 
fore the convention, they would be forced 
by illiberal opinion at home to take a stand 
in opposition to their own desires. The 
member of the committee from Kentucky 
stated that he regarded these promises as 
sacred, and that if they were not adhered 
to, he would denounce the southern mem- 
bers at the next annual convention, and 
would himself move to have the provision 
placed in the constitution. As a result of 
these promises, the northern members of 
the committee refrained from urging the 
inclusion of this clause. 

The friends of the Negro were in a 
quandary. Here was a way of winning 
rights, and yet avoiding controversy—of 
obtaining the results they longed for, and 
yet shielding the colored as well as white 
delegates from the bitterness of a race 
clash. Here, they were told, was “states- 
manship,” and the stoutest champions of 
the cause were almost inclined to accept it 
as such. Action was deferred by innumera- 
ble conferences with southern and northern 
delegates, by rumors and further promises, 
and all seemed well until the chairman of 
the Alabama delegation frankly stated that 
the other southern delegates had no au- 
thority to bind him, and that he could make 
no promises for the state of Alabama. Then 
nothing but battle was possible; but the 
delay proved to be fatal. The constitution 
was presented to an over-worked conven- 
tion at the tail-end of the three-day ses- 
sion, and when the motion to adopt it in 
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its entirety was made, the whole conven- 
tion, led by a southern claque, roared 
“Question” so loudly that nothing else 
could be heard. Major Spingarn and 
others shouted for recognition, over and 
over again, at the top of their lungs, but 
their voices were drowned in what seemed 
a pre-arranged disorder, and the motion 
was passed with a roar and without dis- 
cussion. The South had again won by 
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promises, intrigue, and legal chicanery. 
But something has been really gained, 
after all. There were in the convention 
real friends of the Negro, who still believed 
that by discussion, by ¢onference, by mu- 
tual promise and concession,—in a word, 
by what is called “statesmanship,”—some- 
thing in favor of the colored soldier could 
be won from the more liberal representa- 
(Concluded on Page 87) 
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MODERN EXILES 
cone dozen years ago the Chairman of 
‘4 the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People attended a 
luncheon, where she was seated at the left 
of a well-known Economist. During the 
first course the Economist devoted himself 
to her. After courteously asking a few 
questions regarding recent discrimination 
against the Negro in the United States, es- 
pecially in the South, he made this com- 
fortable statement: “But you bejieve with 
me, don’t you, that Hampton and Tuskegee 
will cure these evils? When the Negro is 
an industrious and law-abiding citizen, he 
will be respected by his neighbors and these 
unfortunate disturbances will largely cease.” 

“On the contrary,” the Chairman said, 
“TI believe that as the Negro gains in edu- 
cation and power, as he accumulates wealth, 
discrjmination will increase and conditions 
in the South will grow worse. 

This statement was received in an indig- 
nant silence and for the rest of the lunch- 
eon the Economist devoted himself to the 
guest at his right. 

Time, however, shows that there “was 
some truth in the disagreeable prophecy. 
The Negro has gained greatly in wealth and 
education during the last twelve years; he 
has, moreover, taken part in the greatest 
war of any time and has done his fair share 
in securing victory for his country, but only 
a very blind optimist can fail to see that 
his very ability has made more difficult his 
position in the South. The old cry that it 
is only the criminal, the rapist, whom the 
South lynches, only the very ignorant now 
echo. When one learns that an Atlanta 
University graduate, the son of one of the 
most respected and prosperous citizens of 
Atlanta, only missed being lynched in 
Marietta, Ga., by fifteen minutes, and that 
he was arrested on evidence too preposter- 
ous t> be used in a dime novel, one sees 
that education and position have not solved 
the race problem. Word has come to us re- 
cently from three cities, in which we have 
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branches, that abundantiy bears out this 
statement. We give the three stories. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., is a store run entire- 
ly by colored people, capitalized at twenty 
thousand dollars. The proprietor, Miss A. 
M. Baker, an Atlanta University graduate, 
circulated a handbill entitled) “EVERY- 
THING GOING AT LESS THAN COST,” 
in which, besides a price list assuring the 
reader of the bargains to be secured in 
men’s over-alls and pajamas, boys’ suits, 
ladies’ dresses, she made the following state- 
ment: 


“The time is here for each one of us to 
think of making positions for our little 
COLORED BOYS and GIRLS, who now 
must be nurses, scrub girls, and every other 
kind of girl but a girl holding anything but 
a desirable position where she can be pro- 
tected. We, as colored people, should see 
that we are making a vast mistake by spend- 
ing our money with the other fellow, helping 
him to send his boy and girl to college, to 
buy his boy and girl fine homes, automobiles; 
such luxuries our boys and girls should en- 
joy if we put our money together as the 
other fellow does. Have you ever stopped 
to think that the money you spend out of 
your race helps to enable the other fellow 
to hire your daughter as a cook, wash- 
woman, etc., your boy as a chauffeur or a 
grass-cutter? Now is the time to stop such 
foolishness, to get away from such blindness, 
to wake up and go up as a race. 

“‘We make this appeal to one and all for 
we know that all the use the other fellow has 
for a colored face is to get his money. Stop 
now. Turn your faces against the old ideas, 
the false ideas, that you can get dry goods, 
groceries, meats, and drugs cheaper at the 
other fellow’s store, and spend your money 
where it will return to you.” 


For this handbill, Miss Baker was ar- 
rested in a humiliating manner, brought 
to the court, and charged with inciting in- 
surrection and sedition. At last accounts 
she was out on one thousand dollars bail. 


A second case is that of M. H: Gassaway, 
of Anderson, S. C. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Gassaway opened a little school in that city. 
Year by year it grew until it was divided 
into a high and grammar school, with a 
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combined enrollment of 1,200 pupils and 23 
teachers. The curriculum of the school was 
high, and there was an industrial depart- 
ment in connection in which broom-making 
was taught. A son of Mr. Gassaway was a 
very good broom-maker and upon returning 
from the army, he and his father bought 
$1,500 worth of modern machinery, started 
a small broom factory in which he in- 
structed the boys, paying them for the work 
which they did after school hours. The 
trustees approved, one of them giving the 
factory a $360 order. All indications 
seemed to point to a prosperous future for 
the new broom factory. 


In January, colored citizens in Anderson 
began to take steps to organize a branch 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. They put at 
its head a man who had the respect of the 
whole community, Mr. Gassaway, principal 
of the colored high school. During the year 
the Branch, under his leadership, has done 
valuable constructive work. To quote from 
Mr. Gassaway’s report: 


“We had a committee of five to go over 
the county and consolidate the schools, so 
they might secure the Jeanes funi and 
other funds. By the aid of these funds the 
schools secured better teachers and length- 
cned their terms. Another committee met 
with the County Superintendent and by this 
means got about fifteen illiteracy schools 
during the late summer. These schools 
proved a success. 


“The Branch took up the case of one of 
the women teachers in the Reed Street High 
School, who was accused of stealing some 
lace in the Woolworth store. She was taken 
into the back of the store and when she 
started to scream, was choked by the mana- 
ger. She was tried and acquitted of the 
charge, through the aid of the N. A. A.C. P. 
Branch, which spent over $150 in pushing 
her case. The jury was out only ten min- 
utes. Her attorney then sued the Wool- 
worth company for ten thousand dollars 
damage. I do not know how they came out. 

“When the soldiers came home, the city 
got out working cards and hunted up every- 
body who had just returned. They wanted 
the soldiers who had come from France and 
anywhere else to go right to work, regard- 
less of being tired or nervous or anything 
else. I got that stopped by talking with the 
Mayor and stating facts regarding our sol- 
diers and that if this were not stopped, they 
would leave Anderson. One man was ar- 
rested on the charge of vagrancy just after 
his return from France. It wasn’t vag- 
rancy at all. Some of his friends came to 
my school and asked me to see about him. I 
went and got the fine returned to his mother, 
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as the young man had already left the 
town.” 

These were the activities of the Anderson 
Branch. But from its inception Mr. Gassa- 
way became the object of bitter and incen- 
diary attacks by the editor of one of the 
newspapers, the Anderson Tribune. For 
two months the editor did all that he could 
to stir up racial antipathy against Mr. 
Gassaway, because he refused to withdraw 
his connection from the Branch. He stated 
that Mr. Gassaway, as principal of the 
colored high school, was preaching social 
equality, and he aroused bitterness against 
the principal among an ignorant class in 
Anderson. The Superintendent of Schools 
and the Chief of Police knew and respected 
Mr. Gassaway and were not influenced by 
these attacks. 

Advised by his superintendent, Mr. Gassa- 
way made a reply to these accusations 
through the medium of another local paper, 
in which he asserted that he had never 
taught nor believed in “social equality.” 
The editor of the Tribune, who seems to 
have been an ordinary type of a rural 
southern editor, answered this statement 
with a long editorial. 


The editor went on to misinform his read- 
ers that Mr. Gassaway received his pay as 
president of the Anderson Branch on one 
hand and his salary from the city on the 
other. He said that Mr. Gassaway as 
President of the Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. 
must necessarily believe in social equality 
of the races, because the objects of the As- 
sociation were among others to secure a 
vote for the Negro on an equal basis, a fair 
trial in the courts, the right to sit on the 
jury which judges him, defense against 
lynching, equal rights in public parks, li- 
braries, etc. 

It concluded the attack with saying: “If 
those of the city officials who are clothed 
with authority care to persist in retaining 
Gassaway in the position he now holds in 
connection with the city schools, the Tribune 
is willing to admit that it is powerless to 
remedy the situation.” 

After repeated attacks of this nature 
matters reached a crisis. While lecturing 
to one of his classes Mr. Gassaway was 
warned by a friend that the mob spirit was 
being aroused against him. He went to the 
Chief of Police, asking protection and was 
promised it. While he was there talking to 
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the Chief, the editor of the Tribune ap- 
proached them both and said, “Gassaway, 
if you are not out of town by sundown and 
no one has killed you, I will do the job for 
you.” The Chief pushed the man away, 
saying he didn’t want any trouble. Things 
became so serious that both Mr. Gassaway’s 
white and colored friends advised him to 
eave as quickly as he could, for they feared 
the low class of whites who were merely 
waiting for him to refuse to leave. Although 
loath to go, because of the fact that the 
results of a life-time of service were in 
Anderson, Mr. Gassaway and his eldest son 
hurriedly gathered together a few things, 
succeeded in getting out of the town, and 
made their way to Cleveland. When they 
left, they had $2,500 worth of orders on their 
books, which they would have filled in the 
factory in the next two months. 


The third case is in Montgomery, Ala. 
This city, recently the scene of three lynch- 
ings in one day, has expelled three of its 
most influential colored men. One of these 
men, a prosperous dentist, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of a white man and was arrested 
and sentenced to serve six months on the 
chain-gang. His brother-in-law, a prosper- 
ous physician, and a friend of considerable 
means, signed the bond of the arrested man 
and got him out of jail. The mob of Sep- 
tember 29, which lynched successively three 
men, also went to the house of the dentist, 
intent upon getting him. When they ar- 
rived at his home, they found the house 
lighted, but nobody there. They ransacked 
the house from top to bottom. Failing to 
find him at his house, the thwarted mob 
went after the brother-in-law and the other 
bondsman, saying that had they not stood 
his bond, he could not have got out of jail. 
Thus all three of these men and their fam- 
ilies were ordered to leave Montgomery. 

Later information shows that the men are 
back in Montgomery, though two are appar- 
ently winding up their affairs, preparing to 
leave, while the third is very ill. 

These men had bought Liberty Bonds, had 
subscribed to the Red Cross, and acquitted 
themselves through the difficult period of 
the war as patriotic citizens. In every case 
they were building up race pride and racial 
self-consciousness. But they might have 
been stealing chickens or loafing idly about 
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the village saloon for all the consideration 
their communities gave them. 

Readers of THE Crisis will draw their 
own conclusions regarding these happenings. 
We would only note one matter, too impor- 
tant to be omitted. The Negro problem is 
primarily an economic problem. The cam- 
ouflage of the “criminal Negro” and “social 
equality” cannot be accepted any longer by 
anyone of average intelligence. 

There is nothing new in the situation. 
It is common throughout the world. It is 
the old-time feudalism and the new-time in- 
dustrial servitude. Those in power desire 
to retain a class or a race that shall do the 
dirty work, that shall serve their needs. 
If members of this class revolt, they shall 
be exiled or kept in subjection at home. Let 
us in America face these facts; and let the 
Economist, whether he be the professor of 
a Northern college, or the Governor of a 
Southern State, recognize the truth and not 
hide behind age-worn sophistries or thought- 
less platitudes. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF PAYMENT OF 
PLEDGES MADE AT THE CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE 

T the Cleveland Conference $11,565 was 

pledged to the General Fund of the 
Association by 82 branches and 46 indi- 
viduals. Up to November 26, the followin’: 
had been received. 


Branches 
Cloveiend, DRO. os ock csccccccccs8 BOOHO 
SERUM APMID cco ce cuvessewscee 
SUMED BES gS ewig ged win ene 
Des Moines, Iowa............... 58.75* 
Little Rock, Ark 


Individuals 
Bishop John Hurst, Baltimore, Md.. .$100.00 


Mrs. M. Hunter, Cleveland, Ohio.... 50.00 
Mrs. Laura E. Jackson, Fort Wayne, 

BOE cir cath ottin cuts nie hoe he's 25.00 
Mrs. Mattie McAdoo, Cleveland, Ohio 25.00 
M. E. Auther, Cleveland, Ohio...... 25.00 
Mrs. A. H. Gardner, Rochester, N. Y. 25.00 
Miss Helen M. Chesnutt, Cleveland, 

RBEO! Srowanus ie ksibles vice aackaate's 25.00 
Dr. Amanda V. Gray, Washington, 

TREE cB sinicn Ss SaereG meter aioe anes 10.00 
Harry E. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio.... 10.00 
Cora B. Finley, Atlanta, Ga......... 10.00 


The National Office urges prompt pay- 
ment on the part of the branches and in- 
dividuals who have not yet redeemed their 
pledges. 

* $100 pledged. 











THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
-T"HE Nominating Committee for members 
of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association for Advancement of Col- 
cred People reports the following nomina- 
tions: 
For terms expiring December 31, 1922: 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, 
Dr. Charles E. Bentley, Chicago, 
Rev. Hutchens C. Bishop, New York, 
Mr. Robert R. Church, Memphis, 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, New York, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York, 
Hon. Charles Nagel, St. Louis, 
Miss Mary White Ovington, New York, 
Mr. Charles Edward Russell, Washington, 
Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, Buffalo. 


For election to the Board under the pro- 
vision that the Board be increased to 40, 
passed at the last annual meeting, for one 
year and three-year terms: 


Dr. J. Max Barber, Philadelphia... 1 year 
Hon. Arthur Capper, Topeka...... 3 years 
Mr. Harry E. Davis, Cleveland.... 1 year 
Mr. Harry H. Pace, Atlanta...... 3 years 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 
Magor J. E. SPINGARN, 

GEORGE W. CRAWFORD, 

ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
. Annual Meeting of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People will be held in the East Room 
of the Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty- 
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second Street, New York City, on the after 
noon of Monday, January 5, at two o’clock 
There will be reports from officers and 
branches and the nominations for Directors 
will be voted upon. In the evening, at eight 
o’clock, there will be a mass meeting at 
Cooper Union. Among the speakers will be 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes and Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois. 


DROPPED BRANCHES 
HE N. A. A. C. P. dislikes nothing more 
keenly than losing a Branch. It wants 

to hold on to every Branch and to every 
membership. But it also wants its records 
to mean living organisms, not dead ones 
Therefore, it reluctantly prints the names 
of those Branches from which it has col 
lected no dues and received no reports, dur 
ing the year 1919. Such Branches will b« 
dropped in 1920 unless they reorganize and 
become active supporters of our work. Will 
not any CRISIS reader who belongs to one of 
these Branches take this as a personal ap 
peal and himself or herself see to it that 
the work of the Association shall continue 
in his or her town? 

Waycross, Georgia, 

Evansville, Indiana, 

Montclair, New Jersey, 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, 

Dayton, Ohio, 

Muskogee, Oklahoma, 

York, Pennsylvania, 

Fayette County, Tennessee, 

Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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LITERATURE 
THEL MERRILL BEALE in The Con- 
gregationalist And Advance: 


If Christ should come as a Negro, 
With His burning love for men, 
Would they cry out: “Lynch!” as He tried 
to save? 
Would they stand and mock as His life He 
gave? 
Would Calvary live anew? 


And then, too late, would they see the right? 
Would they learn that the black man’s soul is 
white? 
* “ * 

We have received The Teachers’ Journal, 
Fhe Monitor, and the Literary Magazine, all 
Negro publications, from the Island of 
Trinidad. We have also Lightbourn’s An- 
nual and Commercial Directory of the Vir- 
gin Islands, and a Directory of the Colored 
People of Gary, Ind., and also of South Bend 
and Elkhart, Ind., edited by Floyd G. Snel- 
son, Jr. 

These directories are informing and en- 
couraging and ought to be on every colored 
business man’s desk. 

* * * 

Recent treatment of the Negro in periodi- 
cals: 

Two Negro Lullabies. L. R. Miner. Out- 
look, September 17, 1919. 

Gunpowder of Race Antagonism. M. W. 
Ovington. American City, September, 1919. 

Race Problem. Outlook, September 10, 
1919. 

Race Problem as Seen from The South. 
Outlook, September 10, 1919. 

What Does The Negro Want? M. W. 
Bullock. Outlook, September 17, 1919. 

Scholarships for Negro Medical Students. 
School and_Society, September 20, 1919. 

Negroes In Industry. Survey, September 
27, 1919. 

Our Own Race War. North American 
Review, October, 1919. 


EUROPE IN AFRICA 
HE Baptist World publishes these in- 
dictments: 
“Clearly, civilization is on the wrong side 


of the account: it has brought more evil 
than good to the African.”—“The unjust 


and crucl wars of suppression, in which 
every European power has engaged, of puni- 
tive expeditions, have been little better than 
massacres.”—“The African is not to have a 
home in his own continent.”—“In every pos- 
sible way the African is made to feel his 
inferiority.” “The contemptuous attitude of 
the white man is gall and wormwood to his 
soul.”—Dr. C. H. Patton. 


“European influence advances with the 
sword in one hand and the Bible and a case 
of gin in the other.”—Dr. White. 


“Unless the natives are given a moral 
foundation, material prosperity that comes 
with European control is to the aboriginal 
races certain destruction.”—Mr. Gibbons. 


“It is a shock to the self-complacency of 
the white man to reflect that millions of the 
world’s population are threatened with a 
“White Peril” that is very real and potent. 
Christian civilization without Christ is 
worse than paganism. The state of morals 
among some Europeans is scarcely whisper- 
able. It is awful the amount of filth and 
corruption introduced by them.”—Prof. Wil- 
son S. Naylor. 


“A few years ago to make the statement 
‘civilization is imperiled’ would have seemed 
fantastic to the majority of level-headed men 
and women. To-day it is the expression of 
a constant thought that troubles all of us. 
It is the most fully-poised members of the 
community who are most anxious. Only the 
irresponsible and thoughtless are uncon 
scious of a vast peril to that slow growth of 
the ages, which we call our civilization 
Practical men, with their feet planted solidly 
on the earth, are looking into the future as 
into an immeasurable darkness. and they are 
not sure whether there _— ground in 
front of them, or whether the next few steps 
may bring them to the brink of a precipice.” 
—Alfred Noyes. 


* * ” 


A perusal of the grievous legislation en- 
acted against natives in South Africa shows 
that the above indictments err on the side of 
mildness. The African Telegraph gives us 
a list of laws which native South Africans 
are supposed to observe. We append a few: 


Defence Force Act, 1911. 


Having disarmed the natives politically 
the white people of South Africa proceeded 
to strengthen themselves by passing in the 
Union Parliament the Defence Force Act 
1911, in which “color bar” was introduced. 
since it became law that no person could 
become a member of the Citizen Force un- 
less he was of European descent. 
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Natives Lands Act, 1918. 


Having thus rendered the native people 
helpless and defenceless, the Union Parlia- 
ment passed the Natives Lands Act, 1913. 
Under this Act no native is allowed to buy 
land, except in the Cape, pending the re- 
port of the Lands Commission, which was 
appointed to find land that was unsuitable 
for European settlement, so as to reserve 
same as an area in which the black man 
could buy and own land. 

The Commission has reported, and the 
land they found is situated for the most part 
in marshy, malarial, and barren districts. 
There are about 5,000,000 native people in 
the Union territories, and to them is al- 
lotted 13 per cent. of the land, while 87 per 
cent. is reserved for whites, who are only 
1% million. Thousands of people are today 
homeless. 


Native Urban Areas Bill, 1918. 


This was introduced in 1918, and enacts 
that no native shall reside in towns or en- 
gage in trade on their own account therein. 
Women, as well as men, are to carry passes. 
There is provision for the medical inspection 
of women whenever they come into towns to 
work. At a place called Starkstroom, in 
the Cape, women and men, up to this day, 
have their hair shaved clean, and are exam- 
ined naked by a male doctor, disinfected, and 
kept for 24 hours before being allowed to 
proceed. The process is repeated on the 
return journey on completion of their work. 


Civil Service. 

All colored interpreters and clerks in the 
Law Courts and Native Affairs Department 
have been dismissed since Union, and re- 
placed by Dutchmen, who are practically ig- 
norant of native languages. Hence, many 
innocent people are convicted as criminals. 

It is in the Government regulations that 
no native is to be employed in any clerical 
position, even though he passes the Civil 
Service examination. 

There are separate post-offices for blacks, 
which are generally situated either at the 
back or in the underground of the white 
post-office. Strange to say that even in these 
post-offices no native clerks are employed, 
in spite of many protests and petitions to 
the Government. No native is allowed to 
enter a white post-office, or keep his hat on 
within any public office. 


Taxation and Education. 

The lack of uniformity in taxation consti- 
tutes a serious grievance, mostly among the 
natives of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. In the Transvaal they are taxed 
directly £2 a head per annum, men and boys 
over the age of 16. In the Free State the 
head-tax is £1. In Natal there is a legal 
tax of £1 which has not been enforced since 
1906, and up t> now the head tax is 14s. 
per annum. 

All thece taxes are payable till death. or 
tll exempted by extreme age or physical in- 
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capacity. The average native laborer earns 
about 1s. 6d. per diem. 

Notwithstanding these enormous taxes, 
the State practicaily contributes nothing to- 
wards native education. All native schools 
are established by missionaries from Great 
Britain and America. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment helps the missionaries with little 
sums of money. At one time in the Trans- 
vaal the Government grant to native schools 
was little over the sum of money expended 
by them for the upkeep of the animals in 
the Pretoria Zoo. In 1917 the grant in that 
Province was about £17,000 for more than a 
million natives. 


Pass Laws. 


In the Transvaal every man is forced to 
carry a pass, while in the Orange Free 
State both men and women are affected. No 
one may leave his town or farm, even though 
it may be only two minutes off, without a 
pass. Any native found in town, even out- 
side the door of his own house, without a 
pass after 9 p.m. is liable to arrest and im- 
prisonment. 

If a man leaves his home to go to a town 
in search of work, he has to have a travel- 
ing pass. On arrival he has to go to the 
pass office and obtain a “special pass,” t) 
enable him to look for work in town for six 
days only. If he does not find work within 
the six days, he is imprisoned for a fort- 
night. On being liberated he is given an- 
other six days in which to find work. If he 
succeeds in getting any, his master has to 
see that he is registered in his (the mas- 
ter’s) name at the pass office. The master 
retains the passport, and the man is given 
a monthly pass. On discharge the master 
signs the passport and describes the man’s 
character therein. Some whites in South 
Africa are bad payers, and they generally 
neglect or refuse to pay their servants at 
the end of the month, and this generally 
brings about quarrels between the parties. 
Then the white man having the passport in 
his possession (no native can leave his mas 
ter without the passport) spoils the man’s 
character by marking on the passport either 
“no good,” “lazy,” or “dangerous,” &c. With 
the man’s character thus described on the 
passport, it is impossible for him to obtain 
work anywhere. Should he lose his pass- 
port, or, in desperation, destroy it, he is im- 
prisoned, his fingerprint taken, and he is 
branded a criminal. Many have been 
driven to highway robbery as a consequence 
of this system. 

If a native happens to be living in town 
location in the Free State, and is not work- 
ing for a white employer. he has to pay for 
passes a tax of 5s. monthly each in respect 
of himself, his wife, and every child above 
the age of 16. 

A strike against the Pass Laws is now in 
progress. Men have been shot, and men and 
women are being imprisoned. 

These Pass Laws are similar to those 
which existed in the United States during 
the days of slavery. 
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“BENEFITS FORGOT” 

"THE failure to include American Negro 

troops in the Peace Demonstration in 
Paris was one of the most patent instances 
of ingratitude in the history of the country. 
Rossa B. Cooley, Principal of Penn Normal 
and Industrial School, St. Helena Island, S. 
C., writes in the Survey: 


It is well to see the other man’s point of 
view, and at this crisis it would be better 
for whites and Negroes if each race knew 
the other better. I will quote from a letter 
just received from a Negro Y. M. C. A. 
worker, J. E. Blanton of Penn School, St. 
Helena Island, S. C., who has had an un- 
usually wide experience with the Negro 
troops, both in the camps: of the United 
States and in France. He represents thous- 
ands of his race: 

“I saw the great victory parade, on July 
14, and I want to tell you—to stand in line 
and see some 25,000 men, horses, and 
equipage go by is a wonderful experience. I 
was within twenty feet of General Pershing, 
Marshals Joffre, Foch, Petain, and Sir Doug- 
las Haig, as they came down the Champs 
Elysées. We in America d) not know how 
to yell! We need lessons, and had you been 
in the crowd of 5,000,000 Frenchmen and 
1,000,000 other people on July 14, for six 
. hours, as I was, you, too, would say that we 
really need _ lessons. England, France, 
Belgium, the United States, Serbia, Greece 
Italy, China, Japan, Portugal, and one or 
two other nations had their representatives 
in line. England had Canadians, Austral- 
ians, Scotch, Londoners, Indians, and Afri- 
eans in line. France had Frenchmen, 
Soudanese, Sencgalese, Madagascans, Mo- 
roceans, and every cther race that fought 
vnder her flaz in lire. Every nation had all 
the reecs that foucht in the war, except the 
United States. Although there were over a 
thousand Necro troops here outside of Paris, 
the United States was represented only by 
white men. The French people were very 
much amazed and put out, for they have not 
forgotten that three regiments of American 
Negroes were decorated for bravery by the 
French government. The French papers 
spoke of it, so I guess General Pershing felt 
as bad afterwards as I felt during the par- 
ade. that they did not have at least one lot 
of fifty men with black faces in line under 
the stars and stripes. I had not long come 
from Romagne, where I looked on the graves 
of several thousand colored men from Amer- 
ica—and there were also 200,000 of them 
over here. So you can see how we feel about 
7“ 

Can we put ourselves in their places? 
Could we write a letter so restrained and 
with so little bitterness? Must the Negro 
race be ignored after the record made in this 
world war? Their country called for men 
and they responded. The color of their skin 
was not questioned when they were asked 
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to give their lives for the United States. Is 
it impossible to grant them a place in this 
country, where loyal service as citizens is 
needed from all our resident races? 
* * x 

Evidently Great Britain followed this 
same bad example in her Peace Jubilee, for 
a contributor comments in the Supplement 
to the African World: 


Quae Regio in terris non plena laboris? 
The proud imperial cry has been quoted 
again and again during the past week as an 
appropriate echo from the hearts of all who 
shared in the Peace procession on Saturday 
last. What part of the world has not been 
included in our fight for justice for man- 
kind—is its paraphrase in application to 
recent events. And yet one group was ab- 
sent from those representatives of the hosts 
which have fought and suffered for the great 
cause. At the triumphant march of victory, 
when the last files of fighting men, from 
every clime and country which had joined 
the Allies, trailed away in the distance, after 
touching the deep, human note of that never- 
to-be-forgotten salute at the Cenotaph to 
“Our Glorious Dead,” the query passed 
through my mind—Where did Africa come 
in? That enthralling processional march 
touched emotions almost too deep for ex- 
pression, but it seemed scarcely credible to 
us onlookers that no single representative 
of the fighting forces of West and East 
Africa—not to mention the gallant Soudan 
ese and Cape colored contingents—had his 
place in the magnificent and moving display. 

The omission of the Negro forces °>f 
Africa, who had played their part in the 
great, widespread fight for the freedom of 
the world, left a sharp impression of in- 
completeness about the march on those who 
knew their splendid loyalty, their indomit: 
able courage, and their bearing under in- 
credible hardships, in one of the three con- 
tinents in which war has been raging in the 
past five years. I can quite appreciate the 
difficulties which would be experienced in 
bringing Gold Coast or Nigerian W. A. F. 
F.’s or K. A. R.’s from East Africa at short 
notice, but is it not regrettable that no effort 
to overcome these difficulties appears to have 
been made? Even if the difficulties in se- 
curing representatives of the rank and file 
were insurmountable, through shortness of 
time and prohibitive distance. surely some 
units of the African Labor Contingents could 
at least have been provided for. Only this 
week twelve hundred wen of the South 
African Labor Continvent have left for their 
homes. If a bare two hundred of those hot 
marched, it would have heen better then 
nothing. But no. Africa ws jen -red in tk- 
official celebration of the Fmrire’s trinmnh 
No salutation to their glorions dead was 
offered; no public acclaim of the livine was 
made possible to remind the onl>okers that 
the nrice of Empire had heen also paid-in- 
full by its dusky sons in Africa. 


It was a 
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deplorable omission that Africa was unwept, 
unhonored, and ursung in the culminating 
celebration of Pez.ce. 

7 ~ * 


A colored subscriber writes us from Los 
Angeles, Cal.— 

I had occasion to see Albert, King of Bel- 
gium, today in street parade. All nations 
were represented except ours. The only rep- 
resentative we had was an auto driver. I 
noticed several “pale faces” hissing at the 
Japanese as they came by. 


BEWILDERMENT 


vo real gravity of the Omaha riot lies 
in the fact that it is symptomatic of 
the lawlessness which bids fair to be Amer- 
ica’s ruin. Lucia Ames Mead writes in the 
New York Evening Post: 

Under pretext of making crime against a 
woman something that “transcends law,” a 
United States Senator yesterday uttered as 
treasonable and incendiary language as ever 
gave encouragement to those who would 
overthrow law and order. Nothing is going 
to be done to retrieve the shameful situation 
until our clergy denounce, not merely sin in 
general, but our specific national sin, until 
our schools teach the principles of justice to 
all, until our editors have the courage to 
condemn lawless talk of legislators as well 
as that of I. W. W.’s; and until our people 
cease their silence and apathy about Amer- 
ica’s blackest disgrace. 

As a woman, I feel deeply all wrongs to 
other women, but mad mob _ vengeance, 
wreaking itself on innocent and guilty and 
government officers, alike, never lessens 
woman’s dangers and only bestializes whole 
communities. 

State laws have failed to give us that 
“liberty and justice for all” which every 
schoolboy attributes to our country in his 
daily flag salute. Is it not time that peti- 
tions should go to those men in Washington 
who can make the Federal power ensure to 
every black man a fair trial and a legal 
punishment if guilty? Unless the Senator’s 
words be roundly condemned by the general 
public for their contempt of law, our law- 
makers and our laws may soon have little 
power to preserve us as a civilized people. 

* * ~ 


These words in the Atlanta Constitution, 
from the lips of C. B. Wilmer, a Georgia 
clergyman, are significant: 

If there ever was a time in the history of 
the human race when only words of truth 
and soberness should be spoken, that mo- 
ment is now. If ever there was a time when 
we needed to know what forces are really 
effective to stamp out rebellion and crime 
it is now. It is no time for lunatics to be 
abroad. One must, therefore, deplore the 
reported utterances of Senator Williams, of 
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Mississippi, to the effect that the “protection 
of women transcends all law, human and 
divine.” It is within bounds to say that that 
is as wild and incoherent a statement as 
ever proceeded from a madhouse. To as- 
sume that the unrestrained orgy of revenge 
and passion is going to protect anybody or 
anything is crazy; to assume that we can 
protect anybody that ought to be protected 
by transcending divine law is blasphemous. 


This is the practical and serious aspect 
of the matter. So far as our situation in the 
South is concerned, I cannot conceive of a 
more pernicious doctrine to spread abroad 
than that we can protect our women by the 
course recommended. Nothing so fires the 
Southern heart as the appeal to chivalry. 
Nothing, accordingly, is so dangerous if mis- 
directed. There can be no greater appeal to 
our sympathies than is presented by the vic- 
tim of brutal crime. If it were true that we 
could stamp out crime by the fury of vio- 
lence, that blazes the way of our redemption. 
But it is not true, and most awful is the ap- 
peal to all that is best in us to work the 
worst. Satan is disguised as an angel of 
light. 


I challenge the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi and I appeal to him as a 
citizen of a great republic, whose mission it 
must be to lead the world between the ex- 
tremes of autocracy and anarchy. 


I submit to him and to all others the op- 
posite proposition, viz.: that there is no pro 
tection of our women save in the mainten- 
ance of law and order and in the bringing to 
bear in all our problems the spirit of true 
religion. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE, KING AL- 
BERT 


A BELGIAN newspaper is responsible for 
this account of justice in the Congo: 


M. Ebers, Deputy from Brussels, laid the 
ne matter before the Colonial Minis- 
er. 

Some Belgians who have lately returned 
from the Congo brought back this report: 

A revenue officer, son of a former Senator, 
in the course of a campaign devoted to tax- 
collecting brought in about one hundred de- 
linquents —whom he insultingly termed gal- 
lows-birds in his letters—and turned them 
over to the outpost as prisoners. 

The prison was too small, but the officer 
put them there just the same. The next day 
forty prisoners were found dead of suffoca- 
tion and hunger. 

The father of the officer, who was finally- 
condemned t> serve a sentence, visited the 
high dignitaries of the Congo. Meanwhile, 
the colleague of the officer was allowed to 
leave the prison. even to seek a position, an 
finally was acquitted: but the real culprit 
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who had issued the orders and been con- 
demned on the same count, at the same trial, 
and by virtue of the same article of the code, 
remained at large——and it is even said in 
Congo that the matter is closed. 

The Minister certainly ought to have some 
knowledge of these facts. Will he be kind 
enough to inform us and to tell us how these 
two methods of procedure may be recon- 
ciled? 

M. Franck made the following reply. 

The administration is acquainted with the 
facts as they follow: 

In November, 1916, the administrator of 
the Department of Medge came back from a 
tax-collecting campaign in the county-seat 
of the Department, and brought with him a 
hundred or so natives who had not paid-their 
taxes, and who, consequently, were subject 
to imprisonment, according to the legislation 
then in force. They were incarcerated in 
the guard-house, which served as a house of 
detention. The next morning the adminis- 
trator’s deputy found thirty-nine of these 
black men asphyxiated and a large number 
ill. Of these last, several died as a result of 
the treatment to which they had been ex- 
posed. 

The gravity of these facts warranted the 
immediate intervention of those in higher 
authority and of the courts of justice. The 
territorial administrator, his deputy, and the 
black corporal, who had had charge of the 
guard-house, were prosecuted for involun- 
tary manslaughter. 

A court of justice at Stanleyville sentenced 
the administrator and his deputy (the first 
did not appear at the trial, but the second 
was on hand) each to eighteen months penal 
servitude and forty dollars fine. The ver- 
dict, furthermore, sentenced them to pay 
damages to the heirs of each victim. 

The verdict was carried out with respect 
to the deputy in accordance with the sen- 
tence pronounced on his misdemeanor, and 
this he accepted without protest in view of 
the seriousmess of the charge. 

He was acquitted, however, by an ordin- 
ance of she Governor-General, March 5, 
1919. The officials in charge had-the terri- 
torial administrator notified of this. The 
latter returned to Congo, had the case ap- 
pone, and appeared at the new trial with 

is father as counsel. The Court of Appeal, 
on the eighth of July, 1919, returned a ver-. 
dict of not guilty in favor of the territorial 
administrator. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDiA 
ILLIAM MARION REEDY, editor of 
Reedy’s Mirror, has a stirring article 
in a recent issue on Great Britain’s persecu- 
tion of her Indian subjects. Mr. Reedy 
shows how America, the world’s famous 
propagandist of the rights of man, is abet- 
ting the English in their unjust endeavors. 
He says, in part: 
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I wonder if people are not getting tired of 
all the “bunk” that is being taiked about 
democracy in this country, while they are 
hearing at the same time of some things 
that are being done in the name of de- 
mocragy. There are the cases of the Indian 
agitattics, now imprisoned here and held for 
deportation because of their propaganda in 
to of self-government for their native 
and. 

As practical folk, helpless in the storm of 
passion, we may have reconciled ourselves 
to the activities of our authorities against 
those men while the war was on, in accord- 
ance with the theory that we were bound to 
suppress revolutionary movements calcu- 
lated to injure the military efforts of our 
ally, Great Britain. To the extent that the 
revolutionists were fighting England, they 
were aiding our enemies as well as Eng- 
land’s. But the war is over now. One would 
think that, this being the case, we should 
not be making war upon the nationalists of 
India. 

Within the past few weeks three more 
Hindus have been arrested for deportation 
to India. The men are D. K. Sarkar, in 
New York, and Bhagwan and Santokh 
Singh, of Seattle. These, with Gopal Singh, 
arrested for transportation some months 
ago, Taraknath Das, now in Leavenworth 
Prison, and some others, if sent back home, 
will be in effect condemned t> death, for 
that has been the fate of their fellows in 
agitation at the hands of the British govern- 
ment. 

These men were arrested after the war. 
What for? Why, for exactly the thing of 
which Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Adams, and others, held in immortal mem. 
ory by all Americans, were guilty; they have 
been struggling to free their country from 
the rule of the stranger. 


MISCELLANY 


[aes speaks in the New York 
World of Germany’s failure to utilize 
her colonials: 


The Colonial Office had not paid sufficient 
attention to the defensive possibilities of 
the colonies. One cannot estimate too highly 
the benefits France has reaped from her 
colonies in the prosecution of the war. Espe- 
cially in the summer of 1918 she carried on 
the fighting largely by means of colored 
troops. We could never, of course, have 
done this, but we might have reaped greater 
advantage from our colonial possessions. 

* * & 


The New York Sun tells of conditions in 
the school system of Dover, Del.— 

The condition of the Negro schools is de- 
scribed by the report of the service citizens’ 
committee as generally far below those of 
the white. There are matters relating to 


these schools that will not bear printing. 
Of them the report says in part: 











“The general condition of these schools 
is intolerable. Broken down, antiquated 
furniture, dilapidated and unattractive in- 
teriors, ragged shades, dirty torn books and 
disorder are the rule. Not even the meagre 
equipment necessary for a traditional school 
programme is provided. Every evidence 
points toward an abundance of training in 
the use of obscene and vulgar language, and 
little in the field of training for citizenship, 


ideals and morals.” 
7 ~ OK 


The New York World publishes Daniel T. 
O’Connell’s explanation of the attacks made 
during the war on American sailors in Cork, 
Ireland: 


“President Eamon De Valera has stated 
plainly that the attacks at Cork on Ameri- 
can sailors were, in part, the result of a 
determination of the Irish manhood to pro- 
tect Irish women. President De Valera 
went further and said that, with the same 
situation confronting them today, the men 
of Cork’ would inflict the same punishment 
as before. 

“Treland through the world has ever been 
noted for the virtue of its women. Even 
her most bitter enemies have not denied her 
the right of maintaining a standard of 
national morality that has compelled the 
praise of all civilized people.” 

* * * 


We suggest that Mr. O’Connell discuss 
this with Senator John Sharp Williams. 


* * * 


Vivian T. Pomeroy writes in the London 
Christian Commonwealth of the surprise 
which awaited some travellers in a little 
village in Cornwall, England: 


Down into the dip we went and up to the 
tiny place of Tremanver. Outside a little 
cottage, with a fuchsia-tree over the door, 
the bus, with a creak of brakes, pulled > 
And out of the cottage came—oh, well- 
informed one, didn’t your eyes bulge out?— 
an old lady in a quaint beaded cape and a 
spotless apron, and her hair bunched in a 
tiny neat knob—an old lady with gleaming 
white teeth, and her face, her hands, her 
hair, as black as an African Negro. For 
indeed that is what she is. It is as true 
as can be that there in the Cornish village, 
living in a cottage with a fuchsia over the 
door, is an old African woman who speaks 
broad Cornish and doesn’t know a word of 
aught else. For she was brought by some 
strange man to Tremanver when she was 
a few years old and left there all alone. 
And the Cornish—so afraid of strangers!— 
brought her up and were kind to her, and 
loved her and taught her to bake and cook 
and make pastries and saffron cake. And 
now she’s as Cornish as Cornish can be, ex- 
cept her black shining skin and her wooly 
hair. The Cornish sky is all she remembers, 
and the Cornish sea and country. She said 
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to the bus driver, “Will ’ee call to Buzza for 
my boots, please, and bring six pennoth 0’ 
saffron from Hockins?” “Iss, I will, Miss 
Tresiddick,” said the driver, and he nodded 
good day and drove on; and only the well- 
informed one and I were surprised at all. 

“Is she African?” gasped the lady. “Only 
outside, ma’am,” said the driver. “Pure 
Cornish inside.” “It looks as if the Cornish 
forget sometimes and wipe away old scores,” 
said Happy, mischievously. “Us be all chil- 
lern o’ one Father,” piped the very old man 
from Devon in the corner seat. 


SMILES 


E glean these two stories 
Harper’s: 


At a trial for assault and battery, a 
Southern Negro testified that the man who 
was knocked down lay on: the ground five 
minutes. The opposing lawyer tried to dis- 
credit the witness, and, pulling out his 
watch, asked the Negro to tell him when 
five minutes had elapsed. The witness told 
him correctly. The astonished lawyer later 
asked for an explanation. “Why, boss,” 
was the reply, “I jest figured it out.” “But 
how?” “Why, by de clock on de wall behind 
you, sah.” 


from 


s* * * 


Mrs. Killifer desired that the picture be 
hung at the right of the door; Mr. Killifer 
wanted it hung at the left. For once the 
husband proved to be the more insistent of 
the two, and Henry, the colored man, was 
summoned to hang the picture according to 
Mr. Killifer’s order. 

Henry drove in a nail on the left. This 
done, he also drove one in the wall on the 
right. 

“Why are you driving that second nail?” 
asked Mr. Killifer. 

“Why, boss, dat’s to save me de trouble of 
bringin’ de ladder to-morrow, when you 
come round to de missus’ way of 
thinkin’,” said Henry. 

* + - 

“O, porter, porter! Is that the Missouri 
River,” asked the living Question Mark, as 
the train approached St. Louis. 

“It’s a portion of it, madam,” 
swered the tired porter. 

* * * 

The Portland Advocate tells of a Board of 
colored Deacons who had resolved to get rid 
of their barn-storming pastor. 

The pastor protested vigorously: 

“Doan I argyfy?” he asked. 

“Yes, parson, you argyfy,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Well, den, doan I ’sputify?” 

“Yes, parson, you sho do ’sputify. You 
argyfies and you ’sputifies but you doan 
show wherein.” 


an- 
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MUSIC AND ART 
WIGHT NEUMANN announces his 

© thirty-third season as impresario, in 
Chicago. Among many celebrated persons 
to appear we note Hazel Harrison, the col- 
ored pianist. 
@ A Jubilee concert has been given in 
Pittsburg, Pa., under the Music Department 
of the War Camp Community Service, at 
which 1,000 Negroes rendered spirituals. 
Mayor E. V. Babcock spoke and especially 
complimented Miss Virginia Williams, who 
led the chorus. 
@ The Elgar Orchestra and the Umbrian 
Glee Club have appeared at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago. Karleton Hackett says in the 
Post: “The Negroes of Chicago showed 
last night at Orchestra Hall that they have 
two lively organizations, with possibilities in 
them.” 
@ Mildred Bryant-Jones who has been ap- 
pointed Director of Music in the Evening 
School of Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago, Ill., is the first colored person to 
have charge of this work; Mr. J. Wesley 
Jones will assist in the choral work. 
C William H. Vodery, a colored man, has 
received the first scholarship granted to an 
American musician-composer by the French 
High School of Musical Studies, in Paris. 
Last August, while stationed at Chaumont, 
with his 807th Infantry Band, he was among 
120 competing musicians, forty of whom 
passed the examination. In the final test 
Mr. Vodery led, with an average of 98 per 
cent. His composition was a descriptive 
tone-poem, “Two Months in the Old Mill.” 
C During the twelfth century, in the vil- 
lage of Myans, Province of Savoie, France, 
a landslide covered the village and killed 
8,000 persons; the statue of the Black 
Madonna, in the church of Notre Dame, 
however, remained uninjured, and ever 
since it has been called the Miraculous Vir- 
gin. It is made of a substance which is 
ebony-black. The crown of the infant 
Saviour is studded with jewels worth many 
fortunes. The robes are made of gold 
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braid, and are also studded with jewels. 
Thus, a highly civilized and cultured people 
of the past thought the Saviour of mankind 
was related to the dark-skinned nations of 
the earth by ties of blood. Thousands of 
persons worship yearly at this shrine. 

@ The Victor Company has released Clar- 
ence Cameron White’s “Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’se Seen,” played by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the celebrated violinist. 

@ Under the auspices of the Community and 
Civic Centre of Public Schools, Washington, 
D. C., a recital has been given by Alex- 
ander Bradrocki, a pupil of Paderewski; he 
was assisted by a colored soprano, Miss Amy 
Dorsey. 

@ Will Marion Cook and his Southern Syn- 
copated Orchestra of thirty Negroes, under 
the management of George W. Lattimore, 
has been meeting with decided success in 
England. One of the music reviewers in 
Musical America writes: “They are now 
drawing large audiences daily. It may, how- 
ever, be of interest to mention that they 
have an enthusiastic admirer in Ernest 
Ansermet, the conductor of the Geneva 
Symphony concerts and of the Russian Bat- 
let, whose only regret has been that his 
great friend Stravinsky was not there to 
share his delight. Apart from their rhyth- 
mic precision and their impulsive climaxes, 
he is much impressed with the novelty of 
some of their instrumental effects, which he 
maintains are in the true spirit of modern 
music.” 

@ Queen Elizabeth of Belgium when visit- 
ing in St. Louis, Mo., asked to hear Negro 
plantation melodies. A group of trained 
Negroes was secured to sing at the Queen’s 
private luncheon, in Hotel Statler. 

C “The Problem”, a military drama, has 
been presented by E. Grant Gilmore and 
colored actors, at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia. 

@ Negroes in Baltimore, Md., have written 
the book, lyrics, and music of “That’s the 
Time,” which has been produced by fifty 
colored actors, at Albaugh’s Theatre. 








THE WAR 

1 ILL CLINCY, a colored soldier of 

Birmingham, Ala., who had been 
awarded the Croix de Guerre has recently 
received, also, the Distinguished Service 
Cross. He was a member of Company F, 
366th Infantry. His awards are for gallant- 
ry in action during the fighting in the Toul 
sector, on September 1, 1918. He was oper- 
ating a machine-gun, and although he had 
been wounded in his eye and side, he contin- 
ued to use his gun effectively and materially 
aided in routing the Germans during the 
day’s offensive. 
( At Detroit, the Tom Phillips Post, Num- 
ber 184, of the American Legion, composed 
of colored soldiers, has been granted a 
charter. It has a membership of 175, with 
Henry B. Taliferro, Commander. The first 
state convention was held in October, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to vhich Bertram H. 
Conway was a delegate. 


<1 Five thousand Negroes in Detroit, Mich., 
assembled recently in honor of their sol- 
diers and sailors. Colonel Charles Young 
was the speaker, and urged the soldiers to 
join the American Legion and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to organize. 

C A colored post of the American Legion, 
with 167 charter members, has been estab- 
iished at Jackson, Tenn. 

( This is the casualty record of a colored 
soldier, Sergeant Jack Mason: When the 
doctors had finished picking pieces of shrap- 
nel and bullets out of his body, they made 
a count of 340 wounds. Three silver plates 
were placed in the crown of his head, as 
many in his left shoulder, three in his shins, 
and a tenth plate in his right shoulder. He 
was among the fighters at Belleau Wood, 
and formerly had seen service in the Philip- 
pines, with: the 24th Infantry. He was 
decorated by all of the Allied nations. 

@ Colored soldiers in Kansas City, Mo., 
have organized the Wayne Minor Post, in 
honor of their first comrade to make the 
supreme sacrifice in France. Homer Roberts 
is commander. 

@ Lieutenant Robert L. Campbell, a col- 
ored officer of the A. E. F., with the 368th 
Infantry, has been decorated at the A. & T. 
College, Greensboro, N. C., by Colonel Floyd, 
with the Croix de Guerre. His citation 


reads, in part: “Officer of admirable cour- 
age. 


Seeing a wounded liaison agent fall 
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in the middle of a field swept by violent 
fire, he went to his assistance in plain view 
of the enemy and brought him to shelter.” 


@ On Armistice Day, a monument com- 
memorating the Negro’s part in the World 
War was unveiled in Pittsburg, Pa., under 
the direction of the War Camp Community 
Service. A parade of Negroes preceded the 
unveiling. The monument is a temporary 
shaft, and will be placed in Schenley Park, 
near the Carnegie Library. 

@ Six colored delegates attended the 
Missouri State meeting of the American 
Legion; three of these were elected dele- 
gates to the convention in Minneapolis, in 
the persons of Messrs. Fearance of St. 
Louis, Perry of St. Joseph, and Roberts of 
Kansas City. 

@ The Bureau of War Risk Insurance an- 
nounces a special ruling by which ex-service 
men may renew lapsed policies before De- 
cember 31, 1919. 


C In New York, on Armistice Day, 6,000 
persons celebrated at the Thirteenth Regi- 
‘ment Armory, in Brooklyn, in honor of col- 
ored soldiers and sailors. The speakers in- 
cluded Borough President Riegelmann, Mary 
Church-Terrell, and Ex-Congressman John 
J. Delaney. 


@ The Croix de Guerre has been awarded 
to Nicholas Rodgers, a Negro, at Baltimore, 
Md., for his bravery and heroism during 
the Champagne drive. Mr. Rodgers was a 
messenger. 


GHETTO 
T. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, in Balti- 
more, Md., has refused admittance to 
William E. Floyd, a Negro. This school 
was the only one operated by Roman Catho- 
lics which made even a pretense of fair 
play toward the colored communicants of 
the Catholic church. 
C Representative Madden, of Illinois, has 
discussed before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce a bill to 
prohibit “Jim-Crow” cars and discrimina- 
tion on steamships, etc., through Federal 
legislation. A delegation of colored men 
were present. Sanders and Rayburn, Rep- 
resentatives of Louisiana and Texas, re- 
spectively, were prominent among southern 
opposers. The House finally defeated the 
proposal, only twelve voting for it. 
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oo prominent endorsers of the 

Curtis resolution for a Congressional 
investigation of lynching are the Governors 
of Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and 
Indiana; Senators McCormick of Illinois and 
Capper of Kansas; Jacob H. Schiff; Rabbis 
Stephen S. Wise and J. E. Manges; Bishops 
J. S. Flipper of Atlanta, James H. Darling- 
ton of Harrisburg, William A. Quayle of 
St. Louis, Philip Rhinelander of Pennsyl- 
vania, Thomas Nicholson of Chicago, and 
William A. Leonard of Ohio; J. R. Bing- 
ham, acting vice-chairman of the Missis- 
sippi Welfare League; Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard; Charles F. 
Thwing, president of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; and Louis F. Post, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


@ Four white persons have been placed 
under arrest and charged with murder in 
connection with the lynching of Eli Cooper, 
at Eastman, Ga. They are C. G. Rogers, 
Coroner of Dodge County; C. C. Adwell, 
John Quillian, and Will Watson, of Laurens 
County. 


q A.S. Walker, keeper of the County Home 
of Gates County, N. C., with a hand-saw 
and butcher knife cut off the legs of Nel- 
son. Doughty, a colored inmate; the com- 
missioners paid Walker five dollars for the 
job. In December, 1917, the Negro’s feet 
froze, due to lack of clothing and fuel 
provided at the institution. He was per- 
mitted to crawl about with his dead feet 
until they began to rot and fall off from 
the bone. 
C The following lynchings 
place since our last record: 

Clarksdale, Miss.. September 10, L. B. 
Reed, ex-soldier; intimacy with a white 
woman. 

Buena Vista, Ga., October 17, two un- 
known Negroes; reason unknown. 

Macon, Ga., November 3, Paul Jones; 
attacking white woman. 

Magnolia, Ark., November 11, Jordan 
Jameson, burned in public square; murder 
of Sheriff Greer. 


have taken 


INDUSTRY 
i aoe Atlantic Development Corporation, 
a colored enterprise capitalized at 
$50 000, has commenced business in the 


Rankin Building, Norfolk, Va., as general 
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builders and contractors, buyers and sellers 
of real estate, and collectors of rentals. Mr. 
E. H. Vaughan is president. 

C In Norfolk, Va., the Standard Realty 
Company has been organized by colored 
people, with Mr. J. T. P. Cross, president. 
It has been incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Virginia, with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. 

@ The Roach House Cleaning Company, a 
colored business in New York City, has 
purchased a _ seven-story elevator apari- 
ment house for Negroes; it is valued at 
$250,000. 

C Mr. R. C. Fisher of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been made eligible for appointment as 
printer in the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, through a Civil Service examination 
in which he was the only colored applicant 
among one hundred. His average was the 
highest. Mr. Fisher is a graduate of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype College, of Chicago, 
and has been associated with the St. Louis 
Argus. 

C Frank R. Willis, a colored man of Louis 
ville, Ky., won first prizes offered by the 
Commissioners of Agriculture for “Colos- 
sus,” a dark cornish cock, and other poul- 
try. Two other colored men, A. D. Bonner 
and C. J. Green, won prizes. 

C Messrs. E. B. Taylor and C. Henry 
Jenkins, Negroes in Baltimore, Md., have 
formed a partnership for a general bank- 
ing business. During fifteen years as a 
caterer, Mr. Taylor has built a business of 
nearly $100,000 annually. Mr. Jenkins, 
during ten years’ experience with the 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
has become a specialist in investments. 

@ The Waycross, Ga., Casket Company 
has been taken over by Negroes. It repre- 
sents a transaction of $10,000, which has 
been capitalized at $25,000. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars worth of the stock is to be 
placed on the market, at $25 per share. The 
president is Mr. J. C. McGraw and the 
vice-president and general manager, Rev. 
J. W. Johnson. 

€ The Savannah Tribune, a colored week- 
ly, is equipping its business with $19,000 
worth of new machinery, which includes a 
perfecting newspaper press, another lino- 
type, a large pony cylinder press, and a 
job folder; each will be run by individual 
motors. The size of the paper is also to 
be increased. 











@ The Ford Broom Manufacturing Com- 
pany, capitalized at $50,000, has been es- 
tablished in Baltimore, Md., with William 
Langley, president. This colored enter- 
prise will take over the plant of William 
Rord, on Druid Hill Avenue, near Preston 
Street, and manufacture 25 dozen brooms 
per day. 

@ Dr. Robert D. Russell has purchased at 
$12,000 property for a colored drug store,— 
The Model Drug Company, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

@ Mr. H. P. Ewing, a colored farmer, has 
acquired control of 35,000 acres of land 
in northern Arkansas. He is seeking re- 
sponsible Negroes to settle on the land, 
with the understanding that they will buy 
it as they develop it. 

@ Messrs. W. L. Hutcherson, formerly 
First Lieutenant, 366th Infantry, and P. A. 
Gordon, Corporal, 803rd Pioneer Infantry, 
have opened a Cash Grocery business in 
Danville, Ill. They have a-stock of $1,500. 
@ The Pioneer Mercantile Company, Inc., 
a colored business in Atlanta, Ga., capi- 
talized at $30,000, is operating three haber- 
dashery stores and will soon increase to 
four. Mr. R. T. Cater is president. 

@ The Universal Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized in Chicago, IIL, 
by colored people, with George A. Wilson, 
president. The main objects of the or- 
ganization are to eliminate insurance com- 
panies which do not give employment to 
colored agents and to see that the same 
kinds of policies are written for Negroes 
as for whites. 

@ The number of colored men involved in 
shipbuilding on the Atlantic Coast during 
the war was 24,647 and in the period since 
the war, 14,075; of the 24,647 Negroes 
nearly 4,962 (or 20 per cent., or five out 
of every hundred) were in skilled occupa- 
tions. Negro workers in all skilled cccu- 
pations decreased only 20.7 per cent., or 
five out of the hundred workmen, while the 
unskilled Negro workers decreased about 
48 per cent. since the war, or nearly one- 
half their previous number. In the thirty 
other industrial establishments there were 
32,394 white workmen and 4,092 colored 
workmen. 

@ Heman E. Perry, president of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Ga., after a ten days’ conference with 
capitalists in New York City announces a 
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$500,000 Trust Company to be launched by 
Negroes. 
@ Nine colored tenant-farmers in Sun- 
flower County, Miss., have borrowed $51,500 
from the Federal Loan Bank, for the pur- 
chase of the 1200 acre cotton plantation on 
which they had worked; in Humphrey 
County, twenty-five colored farmers have 
purchased 3,000 acres of cotton land, for 
$225,000. 
@ The Standard Life Insurance Company, 
in Atlanta, Ga., secured in Paid For Busi- 
ness during October, $1,023,750. 
@ Negroes in Petersburg, Va., have opened 
The Lorraine and The Rialto Theatres, at 
a cost of $15,000 and $30,000, respectively. 
The Lorraine is owned by William Wilkins, 
while The Rialto is owned by a stock com- 
pany, of which James M. Wilkerson is 
president. 
EDUCATION 

HE Southern Publicity Committee re- 

ports on county schools for Negroes of 
Georgia that since 1914 the number of 
teachers holding first-grade certificates has 
almost doubled; yet only 12.5 per cent. are 
thus equipped; 43 per cent. hold third- 
grade certificates, a decrease from 71 per 
cent., five years ago; 171 teachers have no 
certificates. 
@ Frank S. Rankin, a colored youth of 
Savannah, Ga., through examination has 
won a scholarship for 1919-20 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he will pursue 
the study of medicine and graduate work 
in physiological chemistry. He is only 
twenty years of age, and a graduate of the 
Normal Department of the Georgia State 
College and of Howard University, where 
he made his Bachelor’s degree in three 
years. 
@ The Freedmen’s Board of the M. E. 
Church has sought to move Walden Uni- 
versity, but the local Board of Trustees has 
decided to continue the University at Nash- 
ville, under the sole management of the 
Tennessee Conference of the M. E. Church, 
alumnae, and friends. One hundred and 
ten students have enrolled. Mr. J. H. 
Lovell is president. 
@ Andrew Carnegie in his will set aside 
$300,000 for Hampton Institute. This 
amount capitalizes the annual gift which 
he usually made to Hampton. 
@ Professor G. David Houston has re- 
signed his position in the Language De- 
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partment at Howard University to become 
director of business trades in the colored 
high schools of Washington. Mr. Houston 
has been a teacher at Tuskegee Institute 
and the Baltimore Colored High School, and 
is a Bachelor and Master of Arts of Har- 
vard. 

@ Miss S. Elizabeth Frazier, a colored 
teacher in New York City, was a winner in 
the school teachers’ popularity contest con- 
ducted by the Evening Telegram. She has 
sailed for France, on the Saxonia, with the 
party of teachers who will visit the battle- 
fields and places of interest. 

@ Mrs. Eslanda V. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Music in the Balti- 
more High School. The enrollment at the 
school this year is 675, the largest in its 
history, with a large regular attendance. 
Recently the Principal, Mr. M. A. Hawkins, 
celebrated his tenth anniversary. 

@ The Adjutant-General of the Army, at 
Washington, has issued an order to discon- 
tinue the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
at Wilberforce University, because the en- 
rollment was not up to the desired quota,— 
100. 

C Wiley University, Marshall, Tex., has 
opened with an enrollment of 300. The 
School and Administration Building, which 
will be opened in November, is the best in 
that section. 


@ Rev. David Abner has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Baptist Theological 
and Training Seminary, at Nashville, Tenn. 
C Colored children have been enrolled in 
the public schools of Savannah, Ga., to the 
number of 3,713, an increase over last year. 
Twenty double-session classes need be held. 
@ The Board of Education at Washington, 
D. C., has made a report, in the form of a 
resolution, which states in the case of the 
colored Superintendent of Schools, R. C. 
Bruce, that he is efficient and qualified for 
the position. There was only one dissenting 
vote, and the resolution was adopted. The 
Parents League, however, is still protest- 
ing. 

@ Pierre S. Dupont of Wilmington, Del., 
has male a gift of $500,000 for rebuilding 
schools for Negroes. 


THE CHURCH 
UALE M. E. Church at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has laid the cornerstone 
for a new edifice, to cost $15,000. The pas- 
tor is the Rev, D. G. Franklin. 


CRISIS 


C Dr. H. H. Proctor, pastor of First Con- 
gregational Church, Atlanta, Ga., for over 
twenty-five years, will take the pastorate 
of Nazarene Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in January. 

@ Dr. E. W. Moore is the first Negro to be 
elected General Superintendent of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
for wor’ among Negroes in the North; his 
headquarters are in Pittsburg, Pa. This 
is one of the most distinguished and best 
paid positions in the denomination. 

@ The General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, which numbers over a thousand 
members and is the law-making body of 
this church, has met in Detroit, Mich. 
Among the Negroes present were the Right 
Reverends Edmund Thomas Demby and 
Henry B. Delaney, Bishops Suffragan of 
Arkansas and North Carolina, respectively. 
A colored bishop of Haiti and a white 
bishop of Liberia were elected. 

@ The Sunday School Publishing Board of 
the National Baptist Convention in the past 
year did $70,215 worth of business, and in- 
cluding the B. Y. P. U., a total of $90,215. 


FRATERNITIES 
ROGRESS LODGE 104, Knights of 
Pythias, at Pawhuska, Okla., has laid 
the cornerstone of its new $5,000 Castle 
Hall. Five hundred visiting knights partici- 
pated in the ceremonies. The Grand Chan- 

cellor is Charles B. Wickham. 
C A building has been dedicated at Cum- 
berland, Md., to Queen City Lodge Number 
1716, Grand United Order of Odd Fellows. 
q A new Masonic order of women has been 
organized in Des Moines, Iowa, to be 
known as King Solomon Guild Number 20, 
auxiliary to King Solomon Commandery 

Number 6, Knights Templar. 
C The Order of American Woodmen has 
held a three days’ session in Americus, Ga. 
During nine years this organization has 
paid off a $300,000 indebtedness and has 
$500,000 to its credit. The Supreme Com- 
mander is Mr. C. M. White of Denver, Colo., 
where the organization has headquarters. 


POLITICS 

HE colored woman was represented at 
the forty-eighth annual convention of 
the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association by 
Mrs. S. Joe Brown, chairman of the Des 
Moines League of Colored Women Voters. 
She spoke on “The Political Education of 

the Coloréd Woman.” 














@ New York City for the first time in its 
history has elected Negroes as members of 
the Board of Aldermen. Dr. Charles H. 
Roberts, Republican Alderman-elect of the 
27th District, is a dentist who regardless of 
his color became President of the Man- 
hattan Dental and Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. At the outbreak of the war he was 
in London as a delegate to the International 
Dental Convention. In 1915 he volunteered 
his services to the Medical Department of 
the French Army, and served as a dentist 
during the early part of the conflict. After 
his return to the United States, Dr. Roberts 
gave free dental treatment to men in the 
service throughout the war. He has lived 
in New York for twenty-five years. George 
W. Harris is Republican Alderman-elect of 
the 26th District. He was born in 1884, in 
Topeka, Kan. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard College, 1907. Seven years ago in 
New York City he established the New 
York News, of which he is editor and pub- 
lisher. He is president of the Harlem Law 
and Order League. (See page 73.) 

C John Clifford Haw- 
kins, a colored man 
in New York City, was 
re-elected to the As- 
sembly. His plurality 
was 3,148; his total 
vote was 7,067. He de- 
feated J. Frank Whea- 
ton, the colored Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

@ In Chicago two colored Republicans 
from the Third District. Cook County, were 
elected delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Rev. Archibald Carey, Presiding 
Elder of the Chicago District and Assistant 
Corporation Counsel, won with 3,890 votes. 
Edward H. Morris, a foremost lawyer, won 
with 3,987 votes. 

@ Thomas W. Fleming in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was re-elected Councilman in Eleventh 
Ward, by a two to one vote. 

@ Charles B. Hall on becoming political 
leader of the Seventh Ward, Philadelphia, 
Pa., through the death of Charles Segar, 
nominated to fill the unexpired term in the 
Select Council, Nathan Nutter, a Negro. 
C Mr. J. T. Ostneal, a colored man at 
Washington Court House, Ohio, has been 
elected Justice of the Peace. 





John C. Hawkins 
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MEETINGS 

HE nineteenth annual session of the 

Woman’s Committee, auxiliary to the 
National Baptist Convention, has been held 
at Bethany Baptist Church, Newark, N. J. 
The speakers were Mr. Emmett J. Scott, 
Reverends P. James Bryant, Mordecai 
Johnson and E. W. Johnson, Dr. A. Clayton 
Powell, Mrs. Alice Dunbar-Nelson, John R. 
Shillady, and President John Hope. Plans 
for the year include a self-denial day, for 
the finances of the National Training 
School; A Season of Prayer, November 20- 
30, with a special Prayer Hour November 
30, at noon, against “lynching, injustice and 
race hatred”; on December 5, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., a special conference to con- 
sider forming a national organization of 
domestic servants. The budget for the year 
calls for $125,000. Mrs. S. W. Layton is 
president. 
@ Church Workers Among Colored People 
have convened in their thirty-fifth annual 
session at St. Andrews Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Among the speakers were 
Right Rev. Delaney, Bishop Leonard, Rev 
erends Samuel W. Grice, Charles Howell, 
E. H. Oxley, Emmett E. Miller, John Albert 
Williams, and George F. Bragg. 
C A protest meeting against lynching has 
been held by the Brooklyn Civic Forum, at 
which 1,000 persons were present. Rabbi 
Alexander Lyons, a native of the South 
and John R. Shillady were the speakers. 
@ The National Urban League has held 
in Detroit, Mich., a four days’ conference 
on the labor situation. Seventy-seven dele- 
gates, representing thirty-one local organi- 
zations, attended. 
C The eighth International Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement of the 
Y. M. C. A. will convene at Des Moines, 
Iowa, December 31-January 4. Eight thou- 
sand students, representing forty nations, 
will attend. Three hundred colored stu- 
dents have been invited. 


PERSONAL 

ry WILLIAM M. MOSS, for the past 

nine years pastor of Concord Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is dead, at the 
age of fifty-four years. He was born in 
Spottsylvania County, Va., and received 
his education at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. A wife and four children survive 
him. 
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@ Five hundred colored women in New 
York tendered a welcome-home reception, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, in 
honor.,of Mrs. A. W. Hunton, a colored Y. 
M. C. A. worker who spent over a year do- 
ing welfare work among the colored sol- 
diers in France. 

@ Dr. Horace Bumstead, former president 
of Atlanta University and a sincere friend 
of Negroes, is dead at Brooklime, Mass. 

C Mrs. Virginia Trotter, widow of the late 
James Monroe Trotter and mother of Wil- 
liam Monroe Trotter, Editor of the Boston 
Guardian, is dead, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

@ John Stephens Durham, a Philadelphia 
Negro who won fame as a newspaper man, 
lawyer and diplomat, is dead, in Londen. 

C At their session in Newark, N. J., the 
women of the National Baptist Convention 
presented a gold watch set with diamonds, 
which cost $500, and a purse of $100 to 
Nannie H. Burroughs, as a recognition of 
her services for her race. 

q Dr. E. M. Brawley is dead, at Durham, 
N. C. He was a distinguished Baptist 
scholar. 

@ Miss Alice B. Davis resigned as teacher 
at the McCoach Playground, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and married Mr. Fred Crawford, on 
October 14. 

@ James W. French, a pioneer citizen of 
Parsons, Kan., is dead. At the time of his 
death, he was financial secretary of the 
Plasterers’ Union, Local 247; he was also 
a member of the G. A. R. Post 64. He was 
born in 1841. 

@ Miss Catherine T. Johnson, a white wo- 
man of Shelburne Falls, Mass., died re- 
cently at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
where she had been a teacher for seventeen 
years. Miss Johnson had formerly taught 
in Massachusetts, had been a translator 
from German into English, and had lived 
for some time in Europe. She had rela- 
tives in both England and France, one 
nephew being a member of the British 
Parliament. In addition to sunerior scholar- 
ship and wide experience, Miss Johnson 
brought to her work in Atlanta University 
a firm belief in the intellectual possibilities 
of Negro youth. 

@ Twenty-three years ago a colored wo- 
man, small in stature and slender of form, 
came to Wilberforce and opened a boarding- 
house. During these years “Auntie Reid” 





has been a_ veritable 
Mother to the poor and 
unfortunate students, 
counting it her great- 
est privilege to give 
them “something good 
to eat” and often wait- 
ing for months before 
she received a penny 
for her food and ia- 
bor. A few of the many who love thi; 
good woman feel that it would be a 
splendid tribute to her unselfish career to 
present her with a tangible Christmas gift. 
We are, therefore, appealing to all who 
have met her and learned of her great 
work to send a liberal contribution to Mr. 
L. F. Palmer, Wilberforce, Ohio. 





“Auntie Reid’”’ 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

HE American State Bank of Detroit, 

Mich., has appointed a former colored 
soldier, Captain Francis M. Dent, as one of 
its representatives, to interest the Negroes 
in saving. 
@ The Y. M. C. A. has appointed two Ne- 
groes as members of its International Com- 
mittee,—Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute, and Dr. R. E. Jones, Editor 
of the Southwestern Christian Advocaée. 
C Joshua H. Jones, Jr., son of Bishop 
Jones, has published “The Heart of the 
World and Other Poems.” Mr. Jones, who 
is a colored man, has served on the editorial 
staff of The Post, coming to this paper 
from the Boston Advertiser, where he rose 
from reporter to city editor’s place; he 
served his apprenticeship on the Providence 
News, Worcester Evening Post, and the 
Lawrence Sun-American. He is a graduate 
of Brown University, 1903. 
C The City Club of Cleveland has among 
its 2,300 members, nine Negroes. It is a 
seven-year-old organization, and its objects 
are the investigation, discussion, and im- 
provement of civic conditions and affairs in 
Cleveland. 
q@ At Oklahoma City, Okla., colored physi- 
cians have established the Great Western 
Hospital, at 225 East Second Street. It is 


a six-room modern building, which will con- 
sist of an operating-room, sterilizing-room, 
and four wards, with accommodations for 
ten patients. 

C Secretary of War Baker summarily dis- 
missed a white clerk recently when the mat- 








ter of his insulting a colored woman clerk 
in the Adjutant General’s Office——Mrs. Ida 
Dorsey, was brought to his attention. 
@ The State Committee of Y. M. C. A. in 
Kentucky has taken on a budget of $6,000 
for the promotion of its work among col- 
ored men. Two colored state secretaries 
are employed. State secretaries are em- 
ployed, also, in Virginia, Texas, Florida, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. 
q@ At Oklahoma City, Okla., an Inter-racial 
Commission has been appointed to bring 
about improvement in race relations in that 
state. Governor Robertson, in an opening 
address to the conference, said: ‘All of us 
know that the Negro is mistreated, and it 
is up to us to work out some plan that 
will mean a larger measure of Justice.” 
@ Associate Justice Gould, presiding in 
Criminal Division of the District Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C., has ordered re- 
leased Thomas W. Hunter, a colored man 
held for robbery, and denounced the Po- 
lice Department for holding an innocent 
man in jail for six months by “mistake,” 
without presenting his case to the Grand 
Jury. 
(The Chicago Real Estate Board and the 
Chicago Association of Commerce has 
named a committee to plan a $1,500,000 or- 
ganization to rehabilitate the slums and 
Negro districts. Ivan O. Ackley is chair- 
man. 
@ During the flood at Galveston, Texas, 
white persons only were permitted to board 
the first rescue train; this train, when it 
reached a point half a mile distant, was 
swept by the storm into Galveston Bay and 
hundreds perished. 

(Concluded from page 67) 


tives of the South. They have learned their 
lesson, and know better now. They are now 


prepared to fight for recognition of the 
rights of the colored soldier to the end, and 
in the only possible way,—by organization, 
by agitation, and by a show down of votes. 
Every soldier who is interested in this 
fight, every group that has a grie« nce on 
this score, every post that wishes to aid in 
the struggle for justice, should communi- 
cate immediately with J. E. Spingarn, 
President of the Amenia Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Amenia, N. Y. The fight to 
make the American Legion stand for 100% 
Americanism instead of 90% Americanism 
must be started right now. 
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Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System 


Derrick 
Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 
1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Only School of its Kind 


in America 


Position 


NOTE:—Enroll now for Winter term com- 
mencing Monday, January 5th, 1920. All 
students enrolling before January will be 
entitled to present rates. 





STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 
All Races 
Prepare in the best school of its kind in the State. 
Subjects 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, English, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service Training, and SPANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th St., New York, N. Y. 
Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly. 
Fitz W. Mottley, President. 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young 
women of higher education and good moral 
character, between the ages of 18 and 35, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 





“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. 
Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. Terms reasonable. 

Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 

















. - Principal. 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 
Founded 1879 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky 
Special training in Insurance, Social Service, Nursing and 
Hospital Work. 
Normal, Commercial, Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 
training class. 
Evening classes, correspondence course Degrees offered. 
President C. H. Parrish 
We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 


ginia and West Virginia. 


THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1403 New York Avenue — ‘Washington, D. CG. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 


REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


OG 


My course ‘> Peamanship~ Sotinerinn, 
through the mai will prepare you ler the 
while. Write for information. 


D. A. Nolley, M. Pen., 519 Michigan Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 
WANTED 





ie pe 9 


MAN or WOMAN with A-1 training in printing, 
| capable of supervising a fully equipped school-shop 


and prepared to teach the vocation. 
Write 


WM. W. COOKE, Director of Vocations, 
Cc. N. & I. DEPT. WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 


N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 





Telephone, Bering 7786 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE STENOGRAPHERS?’ INSTITUTE 


1227 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Progressive School in a small building started by its founder investing a Five- 
dollar bill in a second-handed typewriter, using the limited space of a bath room for 
his first school room to accommodate the first four students. The school now has an 
equipment of Typewriting, Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Steel-duplicating, Adding, 
Stapling and Eye-letting machines that have cost several thousand dollars. Dicio- 
phone Service will be installed next year. New buildings and a larger equipment are 
being secured for the New Year. We are teaching what every Negro man and 
woman ought to know: 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING BOOKKEEPING 


New Classes Starting January 5, 1920 


A few of the graduates, teachers and students of the 1919 Class. Counting from left to right, 
seated, is Miss Gladys H. Hyman, a graduate, now bookkeeper at Brown and Stevens’ Bank, 
and one of the instructors of bookkeeping at the institute; Mr. J. R. Williams and Miss 
Helen L. Milton, appointed stenographers at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; Mrs. £. J. Duncan, 
~ the founder and instructor of ‘‘Touch Typewriting’’; seated, to the right, is the 
ounder, 


The students from the South and other parts of the country are doing good work. Their pictures 
and all of the students who matriculate on or before January 5, 1920, will appear in the April 
number of this magazine. 

os WORK—Don’t worry your stenographer with those hundreds or thousands of circular-letters. 
Ve can do them in a hurry and save you time, worry and money. Mention the color of ribbon 
on your typewriter and we will fix them so you can fill the name and address in on your typewriter, 
making the circular appear as a personal letter. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—Domestic and Clerical. Enclose 
stamp for reply. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President 


P. 8.—We do not teach by mail. We do not board nor lodge students. We teach the Pitman- 
Howard Phonography, a shorthand that expresses every element of sound in a word and can 
be read with as much ease 10 years after as the day it is written. It stands the test of the 
Government Service. 
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The Future Is Bright! 


Despite the great unrest 
brought about by lack of em- 
ployment for the laborers, for- 
merly employed in the great 
emergency plants established 
during the war, and the thou- 
sands of returned soldiers: Yet 
the Southern Aid Society of 

Fe Va., Inc., has done, during 
Fe —— hi 1919, a larger business than in 
| el ee any other year since its organi- 
at callie OT etd . 

ae zation—nearly 27 years ago. 


The Society has rendered to 
its members, through its high- 
ly esteemed officers and em- 
ployees, a better service than 
heretofore. We have paid more 
claims—and paid them prompt- 
ly—than any year before. But 
—best of all—we have laid a 
broader foundation for a great- 
er service and business in the 
coming years. 


For the consistent support and confidence of our mem- 
bers and the public we extend our grateful thanks and pledge 
them a superior service in the New and all other years. 


Remember—The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., has 
not increased its rates. It still issues the Superior Policy— 
Paying Sickness and Accident claims all through life and an 
undiminished Death Claim after death. 


A few openings for well trained young men, as agents, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA,., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
A. D. PRICE, Pres. B. L. JORDAN, Sec. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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INVESTMENT SUPREME 


Announcement : 
The Supreme Life and Casualty Company, chartered and licensed by the State 
of Ohio and approved by the Departments of other states is beginning a nation- 
wide sale of its capital stock. 

Purpose 2 
Organization of the first truly Casualty Company of our race. Development of 
insurance along all lines of Health, Life and Casualty. Acquisition and rein- 
surance of existing life, health and accident companies. 

Need 
Present-day insurance is largely inadequate in rates and indemnities. Increased 
wages and highly enhanced standard of living have outgrown much of the insur- 
ance now in operation. 

Real need is for Casualty Forms, Group Forms and Life Extension. Supreme 
Life and Casualty is formed to supply this need. 

Policy 
Is designed by one of America’s foremost actuaries and combines experience, 
efficiency, service and success. 

Location 
The Home Office is at Columbus, Ohio. Ohio is the real centre of our industrial 
population and will serve every section of the country. 

Safeguards 
No bonus on the sale or promotion is or will be given to anyone. Only eight 
(8) per cent allowed for entire organization expenses. Banks designated by the 
Insurance Commissioner as depository of funds. 

Supreme Advantages 
The organizers are successful and nationally known business men. Sales-agency 
organizations have already been formed for the marketing of the securities and 
for the sale of the insurance. Banking arrangements have been effected with our 
largest financial institutions for the handling of the notes and other papers. 
The Capital and Surplus—$200,000.00, exceed that of any other insurance company 
of our race. 

How Supreme Stock May Be Bought 


Stock is being sold in-a large number of states by allotment, and thru specially 
organized agencies. A limited amount is available for immediate purchase in 
subscription by correspondence. 
Terms Cash or in Cash and Installments. Fill out the coupon below. 

Some Supreme “Enthusiasts” 





































A partial list of original subscribers and endorsers: In groups. 
INSURANCE FRATERNAL PHYSICI 
T. K. Gibson, Founder H. R. Butler, Georgia. Masons 17 i a. 
The Fireside Mutual J. C. Logan, Ohio, Masons 16 aeaae t octors 
C. R. Davis, C ncinnati E. J. Turner, Georgia, Tabors. > pasta Doctors 
F. Winslow, Durham J. B. Woods, Tennessee, Mosaics 5 noon wenn 
€. S$. Smith, Chicago B. J. Davis, Georgia, 0. Fellows + Conn octors 
D. C. Chandler, Columbus L. Blount, Arkansas, C. Cal. lumbus Doctors 
H. E. Hall, Louisville 
OFFICIAL SERVICE SOCIAL SERVICE 
BANKERS G. W. Hayes. Cincinnati H. S. Dunb Cinct 
B. M. Roddy, Memphis A. Lee Beaty, Cin-innati eB Aree Osea 
A. r. Ward. Memphis Rev. A. J. Carey, Chicago H.W Graan Colunee, 
aoe, ee REALTY AND CONSTRUCTION J. M. Pollard, Dayton 
A. P. Bentley, Memphis 1. W. Williams, Columbus A. Cfo Conan 
. jack. an 
RT nas A. D. Hamilton, Atlanta UNDERTAKERS 
Z. T. Ellis. Columbus C. W. Comer, Columbus T. H. Hayes, Memphis 
W. S. Cannon, Atlanta PUBLISHERS D. T. Howard. Atlanta 
F. H. Miller. Md. Bayou H. A. Boyd, Nashville R. S. Lewis. Memphis 
H. T. Brassfield, Columbus C. A. Bullard, Atlanta Cc. S. Cox, Atlanta 


USE THIS COUPON 


Supreme Life and Casualty Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


I desire to subscribe for................ share.. of the capital stock of the Company and 
PINON Dic ikcnce in apstadvonsnc ees first payment, 
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Scott’s official History of the American Negro in the 


GREAT WAR 





Bishop Hartsell of the Methodist Episcopal Church writes as follows: 
“I have read your history of The American Negro in the War and want to congratu- 
late you on having issued so quickly a volume of so much value. The official records will 


have a very wide circulation and be assured a permanent place among the masses. 


The 


candid and fair spirit which characterizes all your public utterances is manifest.” 


A Proud Chapter 
in the History of 
the Negro Race 


The official and authentic 
history of the true part 
played by the Negro in the 
great World War, written 
by a man whose valuable 
experience, intimate con- 
nection with every phase of 
the direction of the great 
struggle, makes it possible 
to publish the true facts. 


A great historical volume 
that should be in every 
Negro home. Gives inside 
facts and accurate and of- 
ficial data and pictures 
which will appear in no 
other book. Every chapter 
is full of the very informa- 
tion which you have been 
anxiously waiting to know. 


This Great Book tells 
all about the Negro Every- 
where in the World War 
— How He Did His Duty, 
in every capacity — from 
right up in the front line 
trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields—clear back to 
the work of keeping the 
home fires burning; on the 
farms; in the mills and 
munition plants; on the 
railroads and steamships; 
in shipyards and factories. 
Men and women with the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A, the 
War Camp Community 
Service, the Liberty Loan 
Drives, etc. 


Scott’s Official History 
was written for the Negro 
by the Negro that the 
wonderful record of dar- 
ing deeds, gallant bravery 
and undying heroism of 
our black troops might 
never perish. A great tri- 
bute to the patriotism of 
the Negro Race. 


Written by 


|} Emmett J. Scott, A.M., 





Emmett J. Scott, 
AM., LL.D. 


Agents Wanted 


Make $8.00 to $20.00 per 
day —right now — selling 
Scott’s Oficial History — 
best book, biggest seller, 
quickest money-maker for 
live agents. New from 
cover to cover. Be first in 
your territory and get the 
orders. We pay you high- 
est commissions. 


FREE Write today 


for free outfit, 
including agents’ sample 
book and full instructions. 
Send 25 cents to prepay 
postage. 





Copy mailed to any address 


upon receipt of $2.90 for 
cloth binding or $3.75 
for Morocco binding 


LLD., Special Assistant to 
Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. 

Assisted by the follow- 
ing notable _ individuals: 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research, The 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. Ralph W. Tyler, Ac- 
credited Representative of 
the Committee on Public 
Information, who accom- 
panied the colored troops 
to war fronts in France. 


William Anthony Aery, 


Publication Secretary, 
Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute. Mon- 
roe N. Work, Director Di- 
vision of Records and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son (formerly Mrs. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar) leader 
in the mobilization of col- 
ored women of the coun- 
try for war work under 
the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 
Miss Eva G. Bowles, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in 
charge of the colored 
work of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Lieut. T. T. Thomp- 
son, Historian who accom- 
panied the famous 92d Di- 
vision, U. S. A. to France. 

Over 600 large pages 
(equal to 800 ordinary 
pages). 

Profusely illustrated 
with nearly 150 official 
French and American 
Negro War Photographs, 
showing all sides of War 
Activities and Negro sol- 
dier Life, from the Call 
to the Colors on Through 
the Training Camps, 
Then to the Battle 
Fronts and back to the 
Happy Home Coming. 





P. O. Drawer I 


THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$1.25.) 


battle 


Tyler 


Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 1: ATLANTA, GA. 


BOOKS — BOOKS 


Rare Books and Pamphlets a Specialty. 


Send price for any book you want. We will deliver 
post-paid to any part of the United States. 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
(The History and Literature) 
135 West 135th Street New York, N. Y. 


A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER. 


Churches and Clubs looking for a play that will afford an 
evening of Side-Splitting Fun, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


An entertainment in one act; full of wit 
and good humor. Scores of churches have cleared from 


One to — Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 50c. 
MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS. Author 


Mecca of Negro 





Lincoln Heights Washington. D. C. 
NEWSPAPERS! ADVERTISERS! 
TO COLORED NEWSPAPERS We will be glad to act as 
your representatives in New York, and, for one dollar weekly 
will edit an original New York column for you TO AD 

through 500 white and the largest 


VERTISERS We will 
colored news mediums in the United States and Canada, 
plan a national largest or the smallest 


advertiser. 


The Newspaper Service Bureau 
Fifteen telephones 309 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU A PRUDE? 


campaign for the 





If so, don't read LOCOMA—<America’s only high- 
class MAGAZINE exclusively devoted to all phases 
of such 

PERSONAL SUBJECTS 
as Marriage, Divorce, Eugenics, Birth Control, 
Love, Courtship, Sex Morality, etc. For Adults, 
and by the best of writers. You will profit by read- 
ing LOCOMA. Year, $1.50; copy, 15c. SPECIAL 
TRIAL. 5 MONTHS, 50c 


218, C. & M. BLDG., EARMINGTON, MICH. 


Would you like to know why the Negro and Caucasian 
are mixing in spite of prejudice? Then, read 
“As Nature Teads,”” by J. A. Rogers, author of ‘‘ From 

Superman to Man.”’ Undoubtedly the most fearless analvsi« 

of the Negro-Caucasian situation by any author. The writer 

penetrates to the very heart of the subject and in a style 
bubbling with vigor he puts in the clearest language thoughts 
of your innermost consciousness. Arguments supported by the 
world’s greatest scientists and philosophers. Easily read 
A book you will read and re-read and give to vour friends 
Price, $1.25: by mail, $185. Agents wanted 





Dept. A, Hayes Book Store. 3640 State Street, Chicago, II! | ] 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS for $2.50 
NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 
(1) The History of the Negro Race and Negro Soldiers in the 


Spanish-American War, 
Pharoas— 





Dating Back to Egypt and the 


pages, 50 illustrations. (Retails alone for 


Was adopted as a textbook by North Carolina 
State Board of Education. 


(2) The Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great World 
War, giving a brilliant historical sketch, 
scenes by Colonel 
teenth New York, Capt. 
and others, 
and men and war views. 


a description of 
Haywood, of the Fighting Fif- 
Marshall, Sergeant Steptoe, Ralph 
150 excellent pictures of officers 
(Sells alone for $2.00.) 


with 


Just Think, only $2.50 for these two great books. 


Agents wanted everywhere, large commissions paid 
ADDRESS: E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd Street, New York, N.Y- 





THE PERISCOPE 


An augmented edition issued bi- 
monthly containing opinions and in- 
formation gathered from all the leading 
periodicals throughout the world: Daily, 
weekly and monthly, on the great 
problems of 


Race Adjustment 


An educational digest of the trend 
of the times, as found no other place. 
10c. 


$1.00 
2.00 


Single Issue: 
Six Months - - 
One Year - = = 


THE ASSOCIATED [NEGRO PRESS 
Educational Department 
Suile 422B 
312 South Clark Street 
Chicago, III. 





The Magazine that Is Fighting to Make the 
World Safe for the Negro 


THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


Edited by Fenton Johnson 


Sixty-eight pages of everything concerning 
the race; a monthly magazine and a monthly 
newspaper combined. The periodical that has 
aroused the enmity of the Southern whites 
who oppress us. Sixty -eight pages containing 
forceful editorials, reviews of stage, music, 
sports and religion, thrilling fiction, articles 


by the leading writers of the race, a children’s 
department, book reviews and poetry reviews, 
cartoons, etc. The last word in journalism! 
Don't miss an issue of this unique magazine. 
Agents. Wanted in Every Community. 
Write the Business Manager. 
Fifteen Cents A Copy One Dollar A Year 
N-) STAMPS ACCEPTED 
Office: 3513 South State St., Chicago, IL 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 
a log Angeles Time ee en ener meen 
race.”’—Los Angeles Times. 
“ Special praise must be given Florence 
who beside her natural ee has > reached a high oe 
jessional accuracy. Herman Devries in Chicago Amer- 


Engagemen accepted for Concerts, Reeitals, Oratorio. 
Mrs. Talbert will make her first tour of the southern states 


ess. "ener eighth a. - ee Devel. alch. 
. 
Cleota J. Collins 
Lyric Soprano 
Recitals, including compo- 


sitions by Negro composers, 
and short, snappy lectures 
on Negro music. Your com- 
munity and ‘young people 
will be musically inspired. 


Address: 
156 Hamilton Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





LULA ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts 


Telephene 6393 Morningside 
126 W. 134th Street New York N. Y. 


Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the splendid 
attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con. | 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the escason.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 











7 WILLIAM RICHARDSON 





Baritone 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Joint concerts with 
Maud Cuney Hare, 
Pianist 

Address. 
170 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


BUSTS OF 
Booker T. Washington. 
Fred Douglass, Paul, 
Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bishop Richard Allen. 

$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 
Agents wanted. Send at once. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 


Company 
718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 








DOLLS—DOLLS 


Beautiful Colored Dolls and 
Calendars With Negro 
Subjects for 1920 


Sleeping eye, solid bisque, fully 
jointed, natural brown color, dark-hair, 
eighteen inches high. Sent prepaid’ for 
$4.00. This is without a doubt one of 
the greatest doll bargains of the season. 
These dolls are popular priced and fully 
guaranteed to be just as represented. 
All bisque Kewpie doll, no hair, fifteen 
inches high, sent prepaid for $2.25. 


A great line of Art and Commercial 
Calendars for the home and for the 
advertising trade; about thirty-five sub- 
jects from which to select, including 
rural and various scenes. Prices, $4.00, 
$5.00 and $9.00 per hundred, $30.00, 
$40.00 and $80.00 per thousand. Sam- 
ples for agents sent for 50c. Our agents 
are doing well selling these goods. This 
is one of the best bargains of the 
season. Send for samples and make 
money, Address: 


OTIS H. GADSDEN 


63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





COLORED DOLLS 


Berry’s Famous 
Unbreakable Brown 


Skin Dolls 
Send for Catalog 
Berry & Ross Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Factory, 36-38 West 135th St. 
New York, N. Y. 








8 = 
given ABSOLUTELY FREE. Something 
to keep your cards from being soiled. 
(Be sure and write pein? 

2-in-f Fountain Pen and Pencil. Used in Colleges and High 
The Combination U-Have Been Lookin 
| Works at Both 


$00 shesta of originel and duplivate’ dipless 
ways remains in the book. 


with 
Ceo, Too Walowt St. Bedale, N.Y. 
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THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS, improved and developed, with 
FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


ONLY $4 


PEOPLE FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
ARE SECURING THESE LOTS AND THE*DE- 
MAND FOR THEM IS INCREASING BY 
LEAPS AND BOUNDS. If you want any you 
must ACT QUICKLY! 


Orchardville is located in a high grade fruit 
growing region and is to be developed into a 
BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY. Each lot will have 
FIVE HIGH GRADE FRUIT TREES PLANT- 
ED ON IT, also a beautiful shade tree, which 
will be cultivated and taken care of by us for 
FOUR YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST TO 
YOU. When the fruit trees come into commer- 
cial bearing they should earn you EXCELLENT 
YEARLY RETURNS ON YOUR INVEST. 
MENT WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON YOUR 
PART. 


THIS IS ONE OF 
OF THIS OFFER. 


THE MAIN FEATURES 


50 ON VERY 
EASY TERMS 


The lots are sized 30 x 144 feet, and have plen- 
ty of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, 
shed, etc., besides the room taken up by the fruit 
trees. 

EACH LOT IS GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH 
AND DRY UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE, and the contract you get gives you the 
very protection you might want. 

The price of the lots 1s only $49.50, as stated 
above, and the terms are only $3.00 a month. 
Smaller terms when more than one lot is pur- 
chased. NO INTEREST. 

We have a beautiful pamphlet that gives you all 
the particulars of this offer, and that explains 
how to secure your lots. Send for one TODAY 
and we will mail it to you by return mail, to- 
gether with a booklet containing a number of 
views and testimonial letters. 

Simply write your name and address on the cou- 
pon attached below and mail it to us RIGHT 
AWAY. The number of lots is LIMITED and 
they are GOING FAST. 


Address 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


SO WATAEGGY TT DU ne yn 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO 


| Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :— 


| EN Eee LETT 19... | 


I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would be glad to secure a copy of 1 


your circular and booklet without any obligation to me. 


Name 
Address 
Town 


| 
| 
{ 
I 
a C. 12-19. 
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System of Hair Culture 
by Correspondence Course 


A system for the training of colored women 
of all ages to become expert hairdressers 
and make MONEY. Please your friends by 
using a wonderful system and by becoming 
OUR AGENT in your TOWN. 


Complete outfit and lessons sent you to start 


—Diplomas given—Investigate by writing us 
for literature and reasonable terms. 


Send $1.10 for Course 
of Treatment in Hair 
Dressing and Beauty 
Culture 


Special Combination Offer on all INDOL 
Toilet Preparations. Six cents in stamps 
will bring you liberal samples of our Hair 
Grower. 


Write Us for Agency 


Indo Laboratories Corporation 
Dept. C-2 
2257 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 














WRITE FOR CATALOG RS TE 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
My business is selling fine quality Human 
Hair Goods direct to the wearer by mail. 
Every wig is hand made by skillful workers, 
using only the best of materials and should 
not be confused with machine made goods 
which are frequently advertised at lower 
prices. 

MADE TO YOUR OWN MEASUREMENTS 
No. 4 Wig 


This wig is parted 
from the center in front 
of the forehead all the 
way back to nape of 
neck and is also parted 
across the head from 
ear to ear. 

This wig can also be 
made with the part in 
front commencing at 
either the right or left 
side if so desired, for 
which there is no extra 
charge. When this is 
not mentioned the wig 
will be made with the 
center part. $18.00 


FREE—Illustrated catalog with instructions 
for ordering sent on request. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED—All goods as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 


ALEX MARKS 


“*S”’ 662 8th Avenue at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FASHION BOOK 


MAILED 


F it E E UPON REQUEST 


Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictly to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


WIGS, Trans- 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 
hair goods. 





No. 604—Price $10.50 


POTIVLYO WOT ALIGM 


We carry the largest eelection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Baum’s Preparations 


which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike. 


Mme.Baum’s Mail Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 
Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 


When writing, mention this paper. 


Penn. 
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Vorth more 


than it (osts 


The culmination of the genius 
of Mme C. J. Walker is her wonderful 
Hair Grower and in itself is a wonderful 
creation for dandruff and falling hair. In fact, 
it invigorates dry and lifeless hair, stimulates 
circulation, thereby causing a new growth. 


. Mme C.J. Walker’s 


Preparations 


are all now packed in SQUARE YELLOW BOXES 
with Mme. C. J. Walker’s Seal and Signature 
on each outside package, which is YOUR GUARANTEE 


HERE is nothing 


Vegetable Shampoo. AG 
splendid food and thor- 
ough cleanser forthe scalp \\ 
and hair. Hasa healing effect 
on a sore scalp, in fact is 
| excellent for removing 


—D 
THE MADAM CJ WALK 
MANUFACTURING C* 


LL Mame. C.J. WALKER'S pm EF 


Inventions are re- 
liable because they re- 
store and beautify the 
hair without injury to the 
scalp and are used and 
endorsed by thousands of 
Hair Dressers, Scalp Spe- 
cialists, throughout the 
country, known as the 
Walker . Hair 


having 1 diploma from 


mi vine —Unt Tait 


Dressers, | 


the Lelia College of Hair | 


4 Culture which signifies 
Mme. C. J. Walker's 


system. 


Lelia College and 
Walker Hair Parlu 


110 W. 136th St., New York 


r 


imaginary about the 
World-Wide Fame of 
Mme. C. J. Walker’s 
Ultra-Quality Prepara- 
tions. None genuine 
without Mme. C. J. Wal- 
ker’s seal and signature, 


We have ' gone to a great 
deal of expense to put these 
preparations up in new yellow 
cardboard boxes, sealed with 
the Walker trade-mark as a 
guarantee that you are jetting 
the genuine Mme. C. J. Walker 
Preparations which are “worth 
more than they cost. 










For Mail Orders and laformation Address 


Mme. C. J. Walker Mfg Co., 


Main Office, 640 N. West ‘Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


@|makes a friend | 
};once used if 
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kinky hair behave and stay In place + 
used as directed at the same time imparts 
i} a beautiful gloss to G 
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In Beautiful Colors with Negro Subjects, 35c. 


No Christmas present so out of the ordinary, useful 
and acceptable. There is no one who would not be 
glad to receive one. Send 85c by post office money 
order. No stamps accepted. Big profits to agents 
selling these calendar# 


Mercantile Calendar Co. 
413 Florida Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


“THE NEGRO TRAIL BLAZERS OF CALIFOR- 
NIA.’’—First History of the Negro in California— 
317 pages, 32 pages of pictures. Endorsed by the 
University of California, Prices $2.35—$3.75. For 
sale by the author, 


DELILAH L. BEASLEY 
1610 Derby St. BERKELEY, CAL. 


WANTED 


Carriage and automobile trimmer, Steady — 
ment at good wages for first-class man. one 
other need apply. 


The C. R. Patterson Sons Co. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Health? Take Turkish Bath at 
Home---Only 2 Cents 





Philosophy of Heal Wri 
y. Agents wanted. MFG. 
CO., 1030 N. Twelfth St., TOLEDO, OHIO 





Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 


154 West 131st S&t. New York, N. Y. 
placed upon the market her new 


has 
ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rail- 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persons 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


When in the market for a good farm in Oklahoma’s 
great cotton, corn, small grain and oil belt, call in 
person or write S. M. Twine, “the Land Man,” 


TWINE BUILDING 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
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Tel. 8487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


AttTorngy anp CouNsELLOR-aT-Law 
84 School Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Connection 


Paghnm (Sah 
HARRY £, DAVIS 


Atrorysy-at-Law Noraasy Pusuic 
202-300 Building @hio 
BROWN S. SMIT 
Arronssyr-at-Law 
Offices: Suite 808 Syues Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 
Minneapolis Mino. 












Patents secured on easy terms 
Write fer particulars. 

jOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


EARN $10.00 A DAY 


selling Photo Jewelry, Flowered Photo Me- 

dallions, Photo Pocket Mirrors, Scott’s Official 

Negro War History, Post Cards and Pictures. 

Photos Enlarged 16 x 20 in Sepia, Watercolor 

or Crayon. 

A Beautiful Colored Picture Just off the Press. 
The first time on sale 


“Our Twentieth Century Girl” 


Price 25c each. Agents and dealers wanted. 
Free Catalog. 











BETHEL ART CO. 


97 SOUTH STREET, JAMAICA, N. Y. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of Aug- 
ust 24, 1912, of the CRISIS, published monthly at 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1919. 

State of New York; County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the CRISIS and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations: 

Publisher, The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, W 
E. Burghardt DuBois, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, Augustus Granville Dill, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Owners, The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, a corporation with no stock; 
membership, 79,645. Moorfield Storey, President: 
John H. Shillady, Secretary; Major Joel E. Spingarn, 
Acting Treasurer; Mary White Ovington, Chairman 
of Board of Directors. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 
None. 

W. E. Burcuarpt DuBors, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28rd day 
of September, 1919. 

Frank M. Turner, Notary Public. 
Notary Public Queens County, No. 2302; Certificate 
filed in New York County, No. 188; New York 

Reg., No. 10127. 

(My commission expires March 380, 1920.) 
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Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 


order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


Nol an Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Polishing “GOLD” 
on Oolincey Bee Ot eee tiac” da Teak od Pome Does 


QEMPECSHENT |? AGENTS #60-WEEKLY 
WOMEN, MEN, BOYS, GIRLS 5 


eae Ne Palireat Suite 
JOBS—GOOD JOBS 


firbe r than tin Shs. Ga uaranteed 1 
ARE WAITING FOR YOU 












ily made. 
ROBINSON CABINET MFG, CO. 512] ecteries Bidg.. Telade, Gbio 








SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


en ove || Beautiful Idlewild 
Drexel 98, 194, 1281 Evenings 
4702 S. State St. Chicago, IIl. oid aust aside tor Gen thaw of ne come cot Wena 























full nature in all her wondrous glory. 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 
Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 
Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 
Do you want « place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 
Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
Drogressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 
Then you will be interested in, and want to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 
ae a anes act at once you can se f 
1 lot for only $38.00 each; / 
$8.00 yoy oare 00 per week. ur 


THE W HITEL AW HOTEL 


JOHN W. Lewis, PRES. 


warranty deed with abstract show- 4 
ing clear title. 


Good live energetic 4. ? a 
oe wanted 4s: 





13th and Tea Streets, N.W. 








A . a aft 
Washington, D. c. Company Si dy 2 
Appointments Unexcelled 1110 Hartford Bldg ee $4 Z #4 
; Rates $1.00 and Up per Day. Se. Dearborn St. dos er oe é e 
Chicago, I. 42 


WM. D. NIXON, Manager. 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


TWO GREAT 


EMMETT a 5 Croen ae 


er Pree bart Still 





Emmett J. Scott’s 
War History 


(A Few Interesting Chapters.) 
Colored Officers and How They Were Trained. 
Treatment of Negro Soldiers in Camp. 

The Negro Combat Division. 
Negro Soldiers Overseas. 
Negro Heroes of the War. 
Negro Soldier as a Fighter. 
The Spirit of the Negro at the Front. 
Negro Music That Stirred France. 
When the Boys Came Home. 
German Propaganda Among the Negroes. 
What the Negro Got Out of the War. 
The 38 chapters are interesting and instruc- 
tive. There are 600 pages, size 7 x 9 inches; 
price $2.90. 





744 Pages—100 Pages of Negro Soldiers, 50 Pages of 
other appropriate and interesting pictures. 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


is all that the title can possibly mean. The 
author takes up the Great Conflict, following 
it step by step through the thirty excellent 
chapters, including the Terms of Peace. 

The Negro’s War for Democratization—He 
braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion 
of Democracy—Enters the Arena of Combat! 
The German Indigent—The South Sensitive— 
The North Quizzical—The Whole World Hesi- 
tant. 

The Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau 
Thierry—He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of 
the Hun—Wins His Place and Right to a 
Voice in the Affairs of Mankind against Pre- 
judice, Ridicule, Race Hatred and almost In- 
surmountable Obstacles! 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with 
substantial head band, price $2.50. In Full 
Kerotol Morocco (similar to cut), $3.25, Copy 
mailed to any, address upon receipt of the 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 





Emmett J. Scott, Author 


Prof. Kelly Miller, Author 


Dear Reader—We have sold more of these great books than have been sold by all other 
publishers and jobbers. If you wish to sell books, send 15 cents in stamps for one prospec- 
tus, or send 30 cents and we will mail both of them. Millions of these books are being sold, 
BIG MONEY is being made by our SALES PEOPLE, Will you join us in the distribution 


of good helpful race books? 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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TAILORED - TO - MEASURE 


At Agent’s Inside Wholesale Prices 
New Fall and Winter Sample Book Now Ready 


Bigger Samples 
More Fabrics SENT FREE 
Additional Styles —_WithInsideWholesale Pricesto Agents 


Styles and Samples to please every taste, 
to look well on every age and build. 


Greater cash profitstoagents ->——— 


Even if you don’t want to be our Agentin yourspare | CASH PROFITS 


time, be sure to get our new FREE offer and learn how niceties 


we save you one-half on your own clothes. the delightful 
TAILORING AGENTS—Be sure to write and AGENCY 
get our new deal with Bigger Profits, TAILORING 


Better Attention and Prompt Shipments. BUSINESS 
Why Don’t YOU 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. Get nto the came? 
Dept 290, Chicago, ILL. 








please send it to me FREE 
and PREPAID. tereis my address 


PRR H HHH HEHEHE EHH EEE EEE EEE EEE SHEE EE EEE TEESE EH OE SETHE OHHH EEE EOE eeeeeeseeee 


ON SIRs coisa wake wcoinh aise bina eines base cuouses GUND iso vesisandeanecasder 
Fill in name and address plainly—and mail AT ONCE 
If you can’t be our Agent in spare time, please hand this to some ambitious fellow 


Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 290, Chicago, IIl. 





NILE QUEEN 


ee eal /orHair 
cute a andSk TA 


THE WORLD'S FINEST PREPARATIONS FOR HAIR AND SKIN 
FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES AND BEAUTY SHOPS 


FREE-NILE QUEEN BEAUTY BOOK-—FREE, WRITE FOR A Copy To-DAY 


KQSHMIR Chemical Co. 





